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the Apallachian chain, the White-hilis of New Hampshire ex- 
cepted. These summits are in Windham and Green counties, 
about twenty miles west of the Hudson, and in full view of that 
city. A turnpike road crosses this range near those summits, 
winding upwards until it reaches the astonishing altitude of two 
thousand two hundred and seventy-four feet; from which spot 
the prospect is inexpressibly grand and magnificent. The gene- 
ral altitude of these mountains may be computed at from two 
thousand nine: hundred to three thousand feet. From Greene 
they pass into the county of Schoharie, but with less rugged 
protuberances, and form a detached mass of broken hills at the 
falls of the Mohawk. After forming these little falls, they tra- 
verse the north of Black river, and gradually diminish in alti- 
tude till they cross the St. Lawrence, into Canada, at the Thou- 


AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue Catskill are the largest and most extensive chain of 
mountains in the state of Newyork. They stretch north from 
the Highlands, curving westward through Ulster and Green 
counties, presenting some points of altitude superior to any in 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OtpscuHoo1, 

As I very much approve of your plan of giving to your valu- 
able miscellany something of a national cast, I am induced to 
believe that communications of this sort will not be thought 
inadmissible. I conceive further, that your design extends hot 
merely to record the lives of those who have rendered them- 
selves eminent amidst the blaze and bustle of arms; but likewise 
those who have been distinguished in the milder region of 
letters. 

With this view, I send you some slight sketches of a charac- 
ter, to whom I am sorry that the scantiness of my materials dete: 
me from doing signal justice. 

Dr. Wittiem Ladd was born in the state of Rhodeisland, in the 
year 1755, of poor but honest and reputable parents. He betrayed 
an early fondness for books; but his narrow circumstances pre- 
vented a liberal indulgence. Restricted as he was in his research. 
es after knowledge, he made in some measure amends, by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with those authors which good fortune threw in 
his way; and probably the wayward and niggard circumstances of 
his early life, enabled him afterwards to form a taste and judg- 
ment so correct. He read none but standard writers, and as he 
was incapable of widening his sphere of inquiry, he perused 
them again and again, and at every time discovered new and 
Possessing a warm susceptible heart, and a 
Singular 


latent beauties. 
vigorous fancy, poetry formed his principal delight. 
as it may seem, to persons of this cast the Muses are always 
welc6me visitants. In proportion as they are pressed by poverty, 
and waylaid by vexatious incidents, they delight to imagine a 
state of things in which they shall have to encounter none of 
these evils: They picture to themselves scenes of felicity, by 
way of retribution for the miseries they suffer. Dr. Ladd was 


early remarkable for this dreaming state of existence. Amidst the 
stern and indignant frowns of misfortunes, his fancy was regaling 
in clear’skies, sunny brooks, and verdant meadows. 

Poetry, from being at first an amusement only, was now his 
solace—his refuge in the season of adversity and distress. A 
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passionate admirer of ‘the Muse is easily converted into one of 
her worshippers. At length, from this state of pleasing deli- 
rium, he was roused to more active efforts. He studied medi- 
cine, and in process of time had acquired considerable celebrity 
in his professional avocation. Other prospects now opened 
upon him; he had apparently bidden farewell to the Muses, and 
was devoting his time and talents to his professional business. 
At this time, and while he was fostering the belief that 
his pursuits would insure the possession of comfort, if mot 
of affluence, a peculiar incident gave an entire new turn to 
his destiny. He formed an attachment for a lady, of whom it 
may be said, without derogating from her character in the least, 
that her mind was in every point directly the antipode of his own. 
She never feit the charms of the Muse, amd was but little dis- 
posed to place confidence in those high raptures that a son of 
fancy enjoys. Unable to feel herself those thrilling sensations, 
she never looked with a favourable eye on their frantic excess 
in. others. Possessed of a plain, sober, well-regulated mind, and 
practical good sense, such paroxysms tended to alienate rather 
than to concentrate and give permanency to her favourable re- 
gards. Where a plain declaration of an honest attachment would 
in all probability have insured success, these soaring raptures and 
elevated feelings were worse than labour lost; they excited alarm 
and distrust. Nor is it going too far to affirm, that if Dr. Ladd 
had experienced a reception correspondent to his wishes, that 
this very circumstance would have terminated all the poetic rap- 
tures of the lover. It was her inaccessibility—an inaccessibility 
occasioned by her total indifference to all the fine impulses of 
the Muse, that preyed upon the repose of the desponding lover. 
Dr. Ladd, feeling the ardour of his passion repaid by so cold a 
requital, believed that his protestations were not fervid enough’ 
Indeed if report speaks true, Dr. Ladd himself was not at 
first violently enamoured; but the moment that he discovered his 
object unattainable, she blazed upon his imagination in transcen- 
dent beauty; and all his constitutional sensibility was vehemently 
and impetnously directed towards one object. . 
It is now plain to be discovered that he was engaged in a bY 
hopeless pursuit. He found no responsive sympathy in the cha- - 
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racter with which he was so violently enamoured: Instead of 
coolly and impartially examining the matter, and discovering the 
cause that rendered his passionate protestations hopeless and 
abortive; instead of exploring this radical difference between 
mitids so constituted, he imputed every failure to a wrong mo- 
tive. This persuasion, in this play of cross purposes, gained ad- 
ditional strength and energy from every repulse, and formed 
at last the ruling principle of his actions. It was adopted as a 
creed: so successful was this man in the manufacture of his 
own miseries. The repulse on the part of the lady, was with 
him: only the signal for a more passionate prosecution of his ad- 
dresses. This courtship might properly be called the attraction 
of repulsion. 

Under the dominion of this disastrous destiny, Dr. Ladd re- 
mained during the whole of his subsequent existence. He per- 
secuted this lady with his poetical addresses, and the peculiar 
state of his feclings and the hapless nature of the conflict gave 


a strength and energy to his pen perfectly novel. He denomi- 
nated these effusions the letters from Arouet to Amanda. These 
compositions differ in character from most all other composi- 
tions of this class. There is in them nothing of ordinary cant; 
nothing of Cupid and Hymen, and nothing of Corydon and Phil- 
lis; nothing of shepherds and shepherdcsses, and the common 
lullabies of sonnetteering despair. It is solemn, affecting, sim- 
ple, deep-toned energy and fecling-—the fervid aspirations of 
real love, and too often of despair. Led on by his unsophisti- 
cated sorrows, he made his feelings his Muses, and in every 
line we discover sincerity in his griefs. Here his correspon- 
dence does him honour; for his feelings were honourable, and 
his verse is plainly a transcript of his heart. On other subjects 
he generally fails; for he does not appear to have carried, as in 
the former instance, his fancy and his feelings to the task. His 
other compositions are very unequal. Here and there arises a 
beautiful combination, wich is succeeded by another not fit to be 
found in such company: he was evidently toying with the Muse. 

Finding the prosecution of his passion so hopeless, he tore 
himself from Amanda, and embarked for Charleston, South Ca 
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rolina, in hopes that absence and the intrusion of new objects 
would weaken the force of his passions. He left his native land, 
with an intention of pursuing his professional avocations. “Ab- 
sence, however, added nothing to his quiet; Amanda appeared 
before his eyes as lovely and as inaccessible as ever; the dis- 
turber of his morning visions and of his midnight dreams. A- 
manda was not to be won by the Muses, and gave her hand at 
last to a man who possessed plain practical sense. He was no 
poet, and she could believe his protestations of love to be sincere. 

It behoves me to be explicit on this subject: the conduct of 
the lady was uniformly and consistently repulsive throughout; 
but the enraptured lever could not bring his mind to believe 


that a passsion like his would always go unrewarded.  Reason- 








ing on false principles, he calculated every thing on persever- 
ance, without considering that every new prosecution of his suit 
only occasioned additional repugnance to his hopes. 

Dr. Ladd was afterwards, while in Charleston, engaged in a 
newspaper controversy of a political character, which led, as 
most controversies of this kind do, to a-personal contest. A 
challenge was given by his opponent and accepted. The par- 
ties met, and the doctor was wounded; it was however thought 
not dangerously. But this unhappy man had become weary of 
the world; he refused medical assistance; a mortification at first 
ensued, and afterwards death, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

His friends published a hasty and ill-digested collection of 
his works, after his death, of which his letters to Amanda form 
but an inconsiderable part. This is said to have been only a 
small portion of his correspondence on that subject, and it is 
probable that those letters are now irrecoyerably lost. It may 
be asserted with perfect truth, that if the letters now published 
are any proofs by which a judgment can be formed of those that 
never saw the light, their suppression Is a loss to the literature 
of our country. If, Mr. Editor, I have interested any one of 
your readers in the fate of this unhappy man, I hope they will 
not deem me impertinent in subjoining a few extracts from his 
poems. wins 
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Once more, dear maid, the wretched Arouet writes; 
His pen obedient, as his heart, indites; 

These lines may haply waste your precious time, 
And his loathed writings may be deemed a crime. 
Thou say’st that friendship can afford a cure 

To the deep wounds, the sorrows lt endure; 

The generous thought with rapture I pursue— 
It must be lovely, for it comes from you. 

But O how poor is friendship to express 

The soul-felt pang of exquisite distress.” 

Once I was happy—blest with native ease, 

A friend could cheer me, and a book could please; 
But now no joys from books or friendship flow, 
Not one poor respite to my load of wo. 

Did not you, dearest, see my fond distress, 
Beyond all power of language to express? 

The whirling thought, the swift impassioned kiss, 
Delirium sweet and agony of bliss. 

How have I listened when your accents broke, 
And kissed the air that trembled as you spoke. 
Death, friendly Death will soon relieve my pain, 
Long sure he cannot be implored in vain. 

When to my sight the monarch of the tomb 
Shall rise terrific and pronounce my doom; 

Will then Amanda, ah! she will, J trust, 

Pay the last tribute to my clay-cold dust: 

Will sighing say, here his last scene is o’er, 

Who loved as mortal never loved before. 

Dear, matchless maid! that kind concern displayed, 
Would sweetly sooth my melancholy shade. 

O’er my lone tomb O yield that sad relief; 
Breathe the soft sigh, and pour out all your grief; 
Or shed one tear in pity as you pass, 

And just remember that your Arouet was. 


Of alady, whodied suddenly, Dr. Ladd says, in a beautifui 
elegiac tribute— 
How fair thy beauties met the early dawn! 
The sun beheld them glorious in the morn! 


But ere his beams had pierced the noontide shade, 
On Earth’s cold lap the withered rose was laid. 


The following is Dr. Ladd’s version of Ossian’s Address to 
the Sun. 


O thou that rollest on high, 
As round as the shield of my sires! 
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From whence dost thou beam through the sky’ 
From whence dost thou seatter thy fires? 
The stars hide themselves from the day, 
Thou comest all beautiful drest; 

The cold pale Moon hastens away, 

She sinks in the wave of the west. 

But thou in thy course art alone, 

Who can thy companion be made? 

The oaks of the mountains are gone, 
The mountains themselves are decayed 
The ocean inconstant we name, 

Even Luna is hidden in night; 

But thou art forever the same, 

Forever rejoicing in light. 

When earth is all darkened with storm, 
When lightnings flash over the ground, 
When thunders the heavens deform, 
Thou smilest in beauty around. 

But Ossian no more can behold 

Thy beam on the gates of the west; 

Nor see thy locks sparkling with gold, 
That flow on the clouds of the east, 
Perhaps thou like me wilt decay, 

The skies thou wilt cease to adorn; 
Thou wilt sleep in the clouds of thy day, 
Nor care for the voice of the Morn. 
Rejoice, then, oh Sun! in thy might, 
Since age must o’ertake thee so soon; 
Unlovely as gummering night, 

As dark as the beam of the moon; 
When darkness the firmament clouds, 
When the blast of the north is abroad; 
When the mist every mountain top shrouds, 
And the traveller sinks in the road. 


That the reader-may see how closely the author has hugged 
the original in his versification of a’ passage from Ossian, I in- 
sert both. 


*O thou, that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! Where are 
thy beams, O Sun, thy everlasting light? Thou comest forth in awful beauty, and 
the stars hide themselves"in the-sky. The moon cold and pale sinks in the west- 
ern wave; but thou thyself movest alone. Who can be a companion of thy course’ 
The oaks of the mountains fall; the mountains themselves decay with years. The 
ocean Shrinks and grows again—the Moon herself is lost in heaven; but thou art 
forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the world is 
dark with tempest: when thunder roils and lightning flies; thou lookest in thy 
beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm. But to Ossian thou lookest 
in vain: for he beholds thy beam no more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the 
eastern clouds, or thou trembiest at the gates of the west. But thou art perhaps 
ike me for a seasov, and thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy 
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clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. Exult, then, O Sun, in the strength 


ef thy youth! Age is dark and unlovely. It is like the glimmering light of the 


moon when it shines through broken clouds, and the mist is on the hills; the 
blast of the north is on the plain, and the traveller shrinks in the midst of his 
journey.” 


REMONSTRANCE OF ALMASA ALLICAWN, WIFE OF ALMAS ALLI- 
CAWN, TO WARREN HASTINGS, BY DR. LADD. 


It was said that Warren Hastings, having taken the husband 
of this lady, one of the eastern princes, prisoner, agreed to save 
his life for a ransom, and that he took the ransom and put the 
king to death. 


My subjects slaughtered, my whole kingdom spoiled; 
My treasures wasted and my husband slain. 

O say, vile monster! art thou satisfied? 

Hast thou, rapacious brute! sufficient wealth’ 
Hastings! my husband was your prisoner— 

The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief; 

You took the ransom, and you broke your faith. 
Almas was slain—’twas perjury to your soul; 

But perjury’s a little crime with you. 

In souls so black, it seemed almost a virtue. 

Say, cruel monster! ‘art thou thirsting still 

For humana gore? O may’st thou ever thirst, 

And may the righteous gods deny thee. water 

To cool thy boiling blood, inhuman wretch! 

And, bloody ruffian! thou must go where Almas” 
Sits on a throne of state, and every hour . 

He stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 

Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver. 

Yet, Hastings, tremble not, for thou art safe, 

Yes, murderer! thou art safe from this repast: 

A heart polluted with ten thousand crimes, 

is not a feast for Almas; he will pluck 

That savage heart out of its bloody case, 

And toss it to his dogs; wolves shall grow mad 

By feeding on thy murderous carcase. More, 
When some vile wretch, some monster of matikind, 
_ Some brute like thee, perfiaps thy relative, 

Laden with horrid crimes without a name, 

Shall stalk through earth, and we want curses for him, 
We'll torture thought to eurse the wretch, and then, 
To dama him most supreme, we'll call him Mastings. 


* This horrible idea may be thought to*exceed the limits allowed to _poetica* 
engeance; it isderived, however, from oriental mythology. . 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


American Ornithology; or the natural history of the Birds of the United States. 
Illustrated with plates engraved and coloured from original drawings taken 
from nature. By Atexander Wilson. Volume VII. 

Wiurtn this volume commences the second grand division 
of the subject—the water birds, and more particularly the or- 
der of Gralle, or waders: an interesting assemblage of birds, 
forming an intermediate link between the land birds and the 
web-footed, and marked by many of the characteristics of both. 
‘“ Though formed,” says the author, “ for traversing watery si- 
tuations, often in company with the swimmers, they differ from 
these last in one circumstance common to land birds, the sepa- 
ration of the toes nearly to their origin; and in the habit of ne- 
ver venturing beyond their depth. On the other hand, they are 
furnished with legs of extraordinary length, bare for a consider- 
able space above the knees, by the assistance of which they are 
enabled to walk about in the water in pursuit of their prey, 
where the others are obliged to swim; and also with necks of 
corresponding length, by means of which they can search the 
bottom for food, where the others must have recourse to diving. 
The bills of one family (the herons) are strong, sharp-pointed, 
and of considerable length; while the flexibility of the neck, the 
rapidity ef its action, and remarkable acuteness of sight, won- 
derfully fit them for watching, striking, and securing their prey. 
Those whose food consists of more feeble and sluggish insects, 
that lie concealed deeper in the mud, are provided with bills of 
still greater extension, the rounded extremity of which possesses 
such nice sensibility, as to enable its possessor to detect its prey 
the instant it comes in contact with it, though altogether be- 
yond the reach of sight. 

“ Other families of this same order, formed for traversing the 
sandy seabeach in search of small shell-fish that lutk just beiow 
the surface, have the bills and legs necessarily shorter; but their 
necessities requiring them to be continually on the verge of the 
Sowing or retreating wave, the activity of their motions forms a 


striking contrast with the patient habits of the heron tribe, who 
VOL. II. 30 
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sometimes stand. fixed and motionless, for hours together, by 
the margin of the pool or stream, watching to surprise their 
sealy prey., 

“ Some few:again, whose favourite food lies at the soft oozy 
bottoms of shallow pools, have the bill so extremely:slender and 
delicate, as to be altogether unfit for penetrating either the 
muddy shores or sandy seabeach; though excellently adapted 
for its own particular range, where lie the various kinds of food 
destined for their subsistence. Of this kind are the 4vosets of 
the present volume, who not only wade with great activity in 
considerably deep water; but, having the feet nearly half webbed, 
combine in one the characters of both wader and swimmer.” 


Under this division the writer proceeds to describe the great 
variety of beautiful birds who pass their lives on the margin of 
the ocean and the rivers, whose habits and manners are descri- 
bed with the characteristic grace of the author, and their figures 
delineated with the most accurate fidelity.—We select as a spe- 
cimen the following account of a bird familiar to all our readers: 


“ KILDEER PLOVER—CHARADRIUS VOCIFERUS. 

‘¢ This restless and noisy bird is known. to almost every in- 
habitant_ of the United States, being a common and pretty con- 
stant resident. During the severity of winter, when snow covers 
the ground, it retreats to the seashore, where it is found at all 
seasons; but no sooner have the rivers broke up, than its-shrill 
note is again heard, either roamifg about high in air, tracing the 
shore of the river, or running amidst the watery flats and mea- 
dows. As spring advances it resorts to the newly ploughed 
fields, or Jevel plains bare of grass, interspersed. with shallcw 
pools; or, in the vicinity of the sea, dry, bare, sandy fields. In 
some such situation it. generally chooses,to. breed, about the be- 
ginning of May. The nest is usually. slight,.a mere. hollow, 
with such materials drawn jn around it as happen to be near, 
such as bits of sticks, straw, pebbles or earth. .In one instance 
I found the,nest of this bird paved with fragments of clam and 
oyster shells, and.very neatly surrounded with a mound. or bor- 
der of the same, placed.in a very close and curious manner. .Ip 
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some cases there is no vestige whatever of a nest. The eggs 
are usually four, of a bright rich cream or yellowish clay colour, 
thickly marked with blotches of black. They are large for the 
size’ of the bird, measuring more than an inch and a half in 
length, anda full inch in width, tapering to a narrow point at 
the great end. 

‘“‘ Nothing can exceed the alarm and anxiety of these birds 
during the breeding season. Their cries of Kildeer, kildeer, ‘as 
they winnow the air overhead, dive and course around you, or 
run along the ground counterfeiting lameness, are shrill and in- 
cessant. The moment they see a person approach, they fly or 
run to attack them with their harassing clamour, continuing it 
over so wide an extent of ground, that they puzzle the pursuer 
as to the particular spot where the nest or young are concealed; 
very much resembling, in this respect, the lapwing of Europe. 
During the evening, and long after dusk, particularly in moon- 
light, their cries are frequently heard with equal violence, both 
in the spring and fafl. From this circumstance, and their flying 
about both after dusk and before dawn, it appears probable that 
they see better at such times than most of their tribe. They 
are known to feed much on worms, and many of these rise to 
the surface during the night. The prowling of owls may also 
alarm their fears for their young at those hours; but whatever 
may be the cause, the facts are so. 

‘“ The kildeer is more abundant in the southern states in 
winter than in summer. Among the rice fields, and even around 
the planters’ yards in South Carolina, I observed them very nu- 
merous in the months of February and March. There the negro 
boys frequently practise the barbarous mode of catching them 
with a line, at the extremity of which is a crooked pin with a 
worm on it. Their flight is something like that of the tern, but 
more’vigorous; and they sometimes rise to a gréat ‘height in the 
air.’ They are fond of wading in pools of water; ‘and frequently 
bathe themselves during the summer. They usually stand erect 
on their legs, and’ run or walk ‘with the body in a stiff horizontal 
position; they run with gréat SWiftness, ‘and are also’ strong’and 
vigotous‘in the ‘wings. Their flésh is eaten by some, But is fo: 
in general esteem; though others say that in the fall, when they 
become very fat, it is excellent. 
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*“ During the extreme droughts of summer, these birds re- 
gort to the gravelly channel of brooks. and shallow streams, 
where they can wade about in search of aquatic insects; at the 
close of summer they generally descend to the seashore,’ in 
small flocks, seldom more than ten or twelve being seen toge- 
ther. They are then more serene and silent, as well as difficult 








to be approached. 

“ The kildeer is ten inches long, and twenty inchés in ex- 
tent; the bill is black; frontlet, chin and ring round the heck 
white; forepart of the crown, and auriculars from the bill back- 
wards, blackish olive; eyelids bright scarlet; eye very large, and 
of a full black; from the centre of the eye backwards a stripe of 
white; round the lower part of the neck is a broad band of black; 
below that a band of white, succeeded by ariother rounding band 
or crescent of black; rest of the lower parts pure white; crown 
and hind head light olive brown; back, scdpulars and wing co- 
verts olive brown, skirted with brownish yellow; primary quills 
black, streaked across the middie with white; bastard wing tipt 
with white; greater coverts broadly tipt with white; rump and 
tail coverts orange; tail tapering, dull orange, crossed near the 
end with a broad bar of black, and tipt with orange, the two 
middle feathers near an itich longer than the adjoining ones; 
legs and feet a pale light clay colour. The tertials, as usual in 
this tribe, are very long, reaching nearly to the tips of the pri- 
rnariés; exterior toe joined by a membrahe to the middle one; 
as far as the first joint.” 


' The present volume yields to none of the preceding in those 
minute and, if we may speak so, biographical sketches of cha- 
racter, which render all the descriptions of Mr. Wilson so inte- 
resting, and by which the habits, the feelings, and affections of 
the feathered tribes are revealed by this ardent admirer of na- 
ture. Among these habits there are none more engaging than 
the little arts of maternal deception to protect their young. Thus 
he tells us of the Great Tern (Sterna Hirundo) that “one or both 
of the parents are generally fishing within view of the nest, and 
on the near approach of any person instantly make their appear- 
ance oyer head; uttering a hoarse jarring kind of cry, and flying 
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about with evident symptoms of great: anxiety and coensterna- 
tien. The young are generally produced at intervals of a day or 
so from each other, and are regularly and abundantly fed. for 
several weeks, before their wings are sufficiently grown to enar 
ble them to fly. At first the parents alight with the fish which 
they have brought in their mouth or in their bill, and tearing it 
in pieces, distribute it in such portions as their young are able 
to. swallow. Afterwards they frequently feed them without 
alighting, as they skim over the spot: and as the young become 
nearly ready-to fly, they drop the fish among them, where the 
strongest and most active has the best chance to gobble it up. 
In the meantime, the young themselves frequently search about 
the marshes, generally not far apart, for insects of various kinds; 
but so well acquainted are they with the peculiar language of 
their parents that warn them of the approach of an enemy, that 
on hearing their cries they instantly squat, and remain motion- 
less until the danger be over.” 








Of. the same character is the following description of the 
Spotted Sandpiper (Tringa Macuiaria.) | 


‘On the approach of any person the parents exhibit symp- 
toms of great distress, counterfeiting lameness, and fluttering 
along the ground with seeming difficulty. On the appearance of 
a dog this agitation is greatly increased; and it is very interest- 
ing to observe with what dexterity she will lead him from her 
young, by throwing herself repeatedly before him, fluttering off, 
and keeping just without his reach, on a contrary direction from 
her helpless brood. My venerable friend, Mr. William Bartram, 
informs me, that he saw one ef these birds defend her young for 
a considerable time from the repeated attacks of a ground squir- 
rel. The scene of action was on the river shore. The parent had 
thrown herself, with her two young behind her, between them 
and the land; and at every attempt of the squirrel to seize them 
by a circuitous sweep, raised beth her wings in an almost per- 
pendicular position, assuming the most formidable appearance 
she was capable of, and rushed forwards on the squirrel, who, 


-intimidated ‘by her boldness and manner, instantly retreated; but 


presently atte was met as before, in front and on flank ‘by 
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the daring and affectionate bird, who, with her wings and whole 
plumage bristling up, seemed swelled to twice her usual size. 
The young crowded together behind her, apparently sensible of 


their perilous situation, moving backwards and forwards as she 


advanced or retreated. This interesting scene lasted for at least 


ten minutes; the strength of the poor parent began evidently te 
flag, and the attacks of the squirrel became more daring and 
frequent, when my good friend, like one of those celestial agents 
who in Homer’s time so often decided the ‘palm of victory, 
stepped forward from his retreat, drove the assailant back to his 


hole, and rescued the innocent from destruction.” 


We do not recollect any more endearing proof of devoted 
affection than the following.—The author is describing the 
Clapper Rail (Rallus Crepitans:) 


‘“‘ These birds,” says he, “ are also subject to another cala- 
mity of a more-extensive kind. After the greater part of the 
eggs are laid, there sometimes happen violent northeast tem- 
pests, that drive a great.sea into the bay, covering the whole 
marshes; so that at such times the rail may be seen in hundreds, 
floating over the marsh in great distress;.many escape to the 
main land; and vast numbers perish. On an occasion of this kind 
Ihave seen, at one view, thousands in a single meadow, walking 
about exposed and bewildered, while the dead bodies of the fe- 
males who had, perished. on or near their nests were strewed 
along the-shore.- This last circumstance proves how strong the 
ties of maternal affection is in these birds; for of the great num- 
bers which I picked up and:opened, not one male was to be 
found among them; all were:females! Such as had not yet begun 
to.sit- probably escaped. These disasters do not prevent the’sur- 
vivors ‘from recommencing: the’ ‘work of laying and building 
anew; and‘instances have oceurred*where their eggs have been 
twice destroyed by the sea; and: ae in two ‘weeks the eres and 
nests seemed: as numerous as ever.” 


| We shall ‘conclude this short notice, which is the more brief 
because it would be superfluous to repeat at length the. senti- 
ments of approbation and respect for the author’s talents, which 
we have already expressed on a former occasion, by quoting the 
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ascount of one of the most adventurous little wanderers of the 
deep. 
« STORMY PETREL—PROCELLARIA PELAGICA. 
‘“ There are few persons who have crossed the Atlantic, or 


traversed. much of the ocean, who have not observed these soli- 


tary wanderers of the deep, skimming along the surface of the 
wild and wasteful ocean; flitting past the vessel like swallows, 
er following in her wake, gleaning their scanty pittance of food 
from the rough and whirling surges. Habited in mourning, and 
making their appearance generally in greater numbers previous 
to or during a storm, they have long been fearfully regarded by 
the ignorant and superstitious, not only as the foreboding mes- 
sengers of tempests and dangers to the hapless mariner; but as 
wicked agents, connected, somehow or other, in creating them. 
‘ Nobody,’ say they, ‘ can tell any thing of where they come 
from, or how they breed, though (as sailors sometimes say) it is 
supposed that they hatch their eggs under their wings as they 
sit on the water.’ This mysterious uncertainty of their origin 
and the circumstances above recited, have doubtless given rise 
to the opinion so prevalent among this class of men; that they 
are in some way or-other connected with that personage who has 
been styled the Prince of the Power ofthe Air.: In every country 
where they are known, their names have borne some affinity to 
this belief. They have been called Witches; Stormy Petreis; the 
Devil's Birds; Mother Carey’s Chickens, probably from some 
celebrated ideal hag of that name; and their unexpected and nu- 
merous appearance has frequently thrown a momentary damp 
over the mind of the hardiest seaman. 

“ It is the business of the naturalist, and the glory of philo~ 
sophy, to examine into the reality of these things; to dissipate 
the clouds of error and superstition wherever .they»begin to 
darken and bewilder the human understanding, and to illustrate . 
nature with the radiance of truth. With these objects:in view, 
we shall now proceed, as far as the.few facts we possess will, per-. 
mit, in our examination into the history of this celebrated species. 

“The Stormy Petrei, the least of the whole twenty-four spe- 
cles of ‘its tribe enumerated by ornithologists, and the smallest 
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of all palmated fowls, is found over the whole Atlantic ocean, 
from Europe to North America, at all distances from land, and 
in all weathers; but is particularly numerous near vessels imme 
diately preceding and during a gale, when flocks of them crowé 
in her wake, seeming then more than usually active in picking 
up various matters from the surface of the water. This presen. 
timent of a change of weather is not peculiar to the petrel alone; 
but is noted in many others, and common to all, even to thos: 
long domesticated. The woodpeckers, the snow-birds, the 
swallows, are all observed to be uncommonly busy before a 
storm, searching for food with great eagerness, as if anxious to 
provide for the privations of the coming tempest. The common 
ducks and the geese are infallibly noisy and tumultuous before 
falling weather; and though, with these, the attention of man 
renders any extra exertions for food at such times unnecessary, 
yet they wash, oil, dress and arrange their plumage with un- 
common diligence and activity. The intelligent and observant 
farmer remarks this bustle, and wisely prepares for the issue; 
but he is not so ridiculously absurd as to suppose, that the storm 
which follows is produced by the agency of these feeble crea- 
tures, who are themselves equal sufferers by its effects with man. 
He looks on them rather as useful monitors, who, from the de- 
licacy of their organs, and a perception superior to his own, 
point out the change in the atmosphere before it has become 
sensible to his grosser feelings; and thus, in a certain degree, 
contribute to his security. And why should not those who navi- 
gate the ocean contemplate the appearance of this unoffending 
little bird in like manner, instead of eying it with hatred and ex- 
ecration? As well might they curse the midnight light-house, 
that, star-like, guides them on their watery way, or the buoy, 
that warns them of the sunken rocks below, as this harmless 
wanderer, whose manner informs them of the approach of the 
storm, and thereby enables them to prepare for it. 

‘“ The Stormy Petrels, or Mother Carey’s Chickens, breed 


ia great numbers on the rocky shores of the Bahama and the 


Bermuda islands, and in some places.on the coast of East'Flori- 
da and Cuba. They breed in communities like the bank swal. 
lows, making their nests in the holes and cavities of the rocks 
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above the sea, returning to feed: their young only during the 
night, with the superabundant oily food from their stomachs. At 
these times they may be heard making a continual cluttering 
sound. like frogs during the whole night. In the day they are 
silent, and wander widely over the ocean. This easily accounts 
for the vast distance they are sometimes seen from land, even in 
the. breeding season. The rapidity of their flight is at least equal 
to the fleetness of our swallows. Calculating this at the rate of 
one mile per minute; twelve hours would be sufficient to waft 
them a distance of seven hundred and twenty miles; but it is 
probable that the far greater part confine themselves* much 
nearer land during that interesting period. 

‘“ Inthe’ month of July, while on a voyage from Neworleans 
to Newyork, I saw tew or none of these birds in the gulf of 
Mexico, althourh our ship was detained there by calms for 
twenty days, and carried by currents, as far south as Cape Anto- 
nio, the westernmost extremity of Cuba. Ou entering the gulf 
stream, and passing along the coast of Florida and the Carolinas 
these birds made their appearance in great numbers, and in all 
weathers; contributing much by their sprightly evolutions to en- 
liven the scene; ‘and affording me every day several hours of 
amusement. It is indeed an interesting sight to observe ‘these 
little birds in a gale, coursing over the waves, down the declivi- 
ties, up the ascents of the foaming surf that threatens to burst 
over their heads; sweeping along the hollow troughs’of tHe sea 
as ina sheltered valley, and again mounting with the rising bil- 
low, and just above its surface, occasionally droppiné its feet, 
which, striking the water, throws it up again’ with additional 
force; sometimes leaping, with both legs parallel, en the surface 
of the roughest waves, for several yards at a time. Meariwhile 
it continues coursing from side to side of the ship’s wake, ma- 
king excursions far and wide, to the right and to the left, nowa 
great way ahead and now shooting astern for several hundred 
yards, returning again to the ship as if she were all the time 
stationary, though perhaps running at the rate of ten knots an 
hour! But the most singular peculiarity of this bird is its facul- 
ty, of standing and even running on the stirface of the water, 


which it performs with apparent facility. When any greasy mat- 
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ter is thrown overboard, these birds instantly collect around it, 
and facing to windward, with their long wings expanded, and 
their webbed feet patting the water, the lightness of their bodies, 
and the action of the wind on their wings, enable them to do this 
with ease. In calm weather they perform the same manceuvre 
by keeping their wings just so much in action as to prevent 
their feet from sinking below the surface. According to Buffon, 


it is from this singular habit that the whole genus have obtained 


the name Petrel, from the apostle Peter, who, as the Scripture 
informs us, also walked on the water. 

“ As these birds often come up immediately under the stern, 
one can examine their form and plumage with nearly as much 
accuracy as if they were in the hand. They fly with the wings 
forming an almost straight horizontal line with the body, the 
legs extended behind, and the feet partly seen stretching be- 
yond the tail. Their common note of “ weet, weet,’ is scarcely 
louder than that of a young duck of a week old, and much re- 
sembling it. During the whole of a dark, wet and boistereus 
night which I spent on deck, they flew about the after rigging, 
making a singular hoarse chattering, which in sound resembled 
the syllables fatrét tu cuk cuk tu tu, laying the accent strongly 
on fhe second syllable ¢ret. Now and then I conjectured that 
they alighted on the rigging, making then a lower curring noise. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the superstitious fears of the seamen, whe 
dreaded the vengeance of the survivors, I shot fourteen of these 
birds one calm day in latitude 33°, eighty or ninety miles off the 
coast of Carolina, and had the boat lowered to pick them up. 
These I examined with considerable attention, and found the 
most perfect specimens as follow: 

“ Length six inches and three quarters; extent thirteen 
inches and a half; bill black, nostrils united in a tubular projec- 
tion, the upper mandible grooved from thence, and overhanging 
the lower like that of a bird of prey; head, back and lower parts 
brown sooty black; greater wing coverts pale brown, minutely 
tipt with white; sides of the vent and whole tail coverts pure 
white; wings and tail deep black, the latter nearly even at the 
tip, or very slightly forked; in some specimens two or three of 
the exterior tgil feathers were white for an inch or so at the 
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root; legs and naked part of the thighs black; feet webbed, with 
the slight rudiments of a hind toe; the membrane of the foot is 
marked with a spot of straw yellow, and finely serrated along 
the edges; eyes black. Male and female differing nothing in 
colour. , 

“ On opening these I found the first stomach large, contain- 
ing numerous round semitransparent substances of an amber 
colour, which I at first suspected to be the spawn of some fish; 
but on a more close and careful inspection, they proved to be a 
vegetable substance, evidently the seeds of some marine plant, 
and about as large as a mustard seed. The stomach of one con- 
tained a fish, half digested, so large that I should have supposed 
it too bulky for the bird to swallow; another was filled with the 
tallow which I had thrown overboard; and all had quantities of 


the seeds already mentioned, both in their stomachs and giz- 


zards; in the latter were also numerous minute pieces of barna- 
cle sheils. On a comparison of the seeds above mentioned with 
those of the gu/f-weed, so common and abundant in this part of 
the ocean, they were found to be the same. Thus it appears, that 
these seeds floating perhaps a little below the surface, and the 
barnacles with which ship’s bottoms usually abound, being both 
occasionally thrown up to the surface by the action of the vessel 
through the water in biowing weather, entice these birds to fol- 
low in the ship’s wake at such times, and not, as some have ima- 
gined, merely to seek shelter from the storm, the greatest vio- 
lence of which they seemed to disregard. There is also the 
greasy dish washings, and other oily substances thrown over by 
the cook, on which they feed with avidity; but with great good 
nature, their manners being so gentle that I never observed the 
slightest appearance of quarrelling among them. 

“ One circumstance is worthy ot being noticed, and shows 
the vast range they take over the ocean. In firing at these birds 
a quill feather was broken in each wing of an individual, and 
hung fluttering in the wind, which rendered it so conspicuous 
among the rest as to be known to all on board. This bird, not- 
withstanding its inconvenience, continued with us for nearly a 
week, during which we sailed a distance of more than four hun- 
dred miles to the north. Flocks centinued to follow us until near 
Sandy Hook. 
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“ The length of time these birds remain on wing is no less 
surprising. As soon as it was light enough in the morning te 
perceive them, they were found roaming about as usual; and I 
have often sat in the evening, in the boat which was suspended 
by the ship’s stern, watching their movements, until it was so 
dark that the eye could no longer follow them, though I could 
still hear their low note of weet «weet as they approached near to 
the vessel below me. 

“ These birds are sometimes driyen by violent storms to a 
considerable distance inland. One was shot some years ago on 
the-river Schuylkill near Philadelphia; and Bewick mentions 


their being found in various quarters of the interior of England. 


From the nature of their food their flesh is rank and. disagreea- 
ble; though they sometimes become so fat that, as Mr. Pennant, 
on the authority of Brunnich, asserts, “ the inhabitants of the 
Feroe isles make them serve the purpose of a candle, by draw- 
ing a wick through the mouth and rump, which being lighted, 
the flame is fed by the fat and oil of the body.” 
— 
Tales from Shakspeare, designed for the use of young persona By Charles Lamb, 
London. Republished by Bradford & Inskeep, Philadelphia. In two vols. 
12mo. pp. 500. . 


Tuese two facinating little volumes, although they are pre- 
sented to us in somodest and unostentatious a guise, merit much 
higher eulogy. The author professes that his work is a mere vade 
metum to those young readers who have never yet known or felt 
the witchery of Shakspeare’s muse. He professes to have given 
the outline of his dramatic stories in a regular and connected 
form, resembling those consistent tales with which the libraries 
of the nursery abound. By disentangling the stories from the dia- 
logue, we have them all before us at one glance of the cye, and 
by leaving'out the episodes, which Shakspeare delighted in so 
much, we are presented with the whole chain, without any break 
in the principal or in the subordinate links. The author has done 
a real service, even beyond his intent, to the reputation of his 
hero. He has vindicated the fame of Shakspeare from what has 
been too generally laid to his charge, a confusion of plot. Shak- 
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speare was in reality, while writing, so absorbed .in what we will 
denominate individuality of character, and we are so entranced 
with the individual beauty, that both himsclf and his readers for- 
get that general interest which they would feel in the story if 
those characters were not so prominently brought out. The au- 
thor of the present volumes has taken this general view, and 
has made the characters merely his vehicles for the-story. The 
phraseology is elegant, lucid and perspicuous; and it surely is 


no ordinary praise that. he has been enabled to give such novelty 
to things so familiar to all our senses by his luminous and per- 


spicuous arrangement. We heartily recommend these volumes 
to the attention of the reader, and we believe he will agree with 


us, after reading the following extract, which we insert as a spe- 
cimen of the whole, that it is an evidence how new an old thing 
may be made. 

“ TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

‘“ KATHERINE, the shrew, was the eldest daughter of Bap- 
tista, a rich gentleman of Padua. She was a lady of such an un- 
governable spirit and fiery temper, such a Joud-tongued scold, 
that she was known in Padua by no other name than Katherine 
the Shrew. It seemed very unlikely, indeed impossible, that any 
gentleman would ever be found who would venture to marry this 
lady, and therefore Baptista was much blamed for deferring his 
consent to many excellent offers that were made to her gentle 
sister Bianca, putting off all Bianca’s suitors with this excuse, 
that when the eldest sister was fairly off his hands, they should 
have free leave to address young Bianca. 

‘It happened however that a gentleman, named Petruchio, 
came to Padua, purposely to look out for a wife, who, nothing 
discouraged by these reports of Katherine’s temper, and hear- 
ing she was rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying this 
famous termagant, and taming her into a meek and manageable 
wife. And truly none was so fit to set about this herculean la- 
bour as Petruchio, whose spirit was as high as Katherine’s, and 
he was a witty and most happy-tempered humourist, and withal 
so wise, and of such a true judgment, that he well knew how to 
feign a passionate and furious deportment, when his spirits were 





so calm that himself coyjd have laughed merrily at his own 
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angry feigning; for his natural temper was careless and easy; 
the boisterous airs he assumed when he became the husband of 
Katherine being but in sport, or, more properly speaking, affect- 
ed by his excellent discernment, as the only means to overcome 
in her own way the passionate ways of the furious Katherine. 

* A courting then Petruchio went to Katherine the Shrew, 
and first of all he applied to Baptista, her father, for leave to 
woo his gentle daughter Katherine, as Petruchio called her, 
saying archly, that having heard of her bashful modesty and mild 
behaviour, he had come from Verona to solicit her love. Her 
father, though he wished her married, was forced to confess 
Katherine would ill answer this character, it being soon appa- 
rent of what manner of gentleness she was composed, for her 
music-master rushed into the room to complain that the gentle 
Katherine, his pupil, had broken his head with her lute for pre- 
suming to find fault with her performance; which, when Petru- 
chio heard, he said, ‘ It is a brave wench: I love her more than 
ever, and long to have some chit chat with her;’ and hurrying 
the old gentleman for a positive answer, he said, ‘ My business 
is in haste, signior Baptista, I cannot come every day to woo. 
You knew my father: he is dead, and has left me heir to all his 
lands and goods. Then tell me, if I get your daughter’s love, 
what dowry you will give with her.’ Baptista thought his manner 
was somewhat blunt for a lover; but being glad to get Katherine 
married, he answered that he would give her twenty thousand 
crowns for her dowry, and half his estate at his death. So this 
odd match was quickly agreed on; and Baptista went to apprise 
his shrewish daughter of her lover’s addresses, and sent her in 
to Petruchio to listen to his suit. 

“ In the meantime Petruchio was settling with himself the 
mode of courtship he should pursue: and he said, ‘ I will woo 
her with some spirit when she comes. If she rails at me, why 
then I will tell her she sings as sweetly as a nightingale; and if 
she frowns, I will say she looks as clear as roses newly washed 
with dew. If she will not.speak a word, I will praise the elo- 
quence of her language; and if she bids me leave her, 1. will 


give her thanks as if she bid me stay with her a week.’ Now the. 


stately Katherine entered, and Petruchio first addressed her 
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with * Good morrow Kate, for that is your name, I hear.’ Ka- 
tharine, not liking this plain salutation, said disdainfully, ‘ They 
call me Katherine who do speak to me.’ ‘ You lie,’ replied the 
lover; ‘for you are called plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and 


sometimes Kate the Shrew; but, Kate, you are the prettiest 
Kate in Christendom, and therefore, Kate, hearing your mildness 


praised in every town, I am come to woo you for my wife.’ 
“ A strange courtship they made of it. She in loud and an- 


gry terms showing him how justly she had gained the name of 


Shrew, while he still praised her sweet and sonorous words, till 
at length, hearing her father coming, he said (intending to make 
as quick a wooing as possible) ‘ Sweet Katherine, let us set this 
idle chat aside, for your father has consented that you shall be 
my wife, your dewry is agreed on, and, whether you will or no, 
I will marry you.’ 

«¢ And now Baptista entering, Petruchio told him his daugh- 
ter had received him kindly, and that she had promised to be 
married the next Sunday. This Katherine denied, saying she 
would rather see him hanged on Sunday, and reproached her 


father for wishing to wed her to such a madcap as Petruchio, 


Petruchio desired her father not to regard her angry words, for 
they had agreed she should seem reluctant before him, but that 
when they were alene he had found her very fond and loving; 
and he said to her, ‘Give me your hand, Kate; I will go to Ve- 
nice to buy you fine apparel against our wedding day. Provide 
the feast, father, and bid the wedding guests. I will be sure to 
bring rings, fine array, and rich clothes, that my Katherine may 
be fine; and kiss me, Kate, for we will be married on. Sunday.’ 

“ On the Sunday all the wedding guests were. assembled, 
but they waited long before Petruchio came, and Katherine wept 
for vexation to think that Petruchio had only been making a jest 
of her. At lastj'however, he appeared; but he brought none of 
the bridal finery he had promised Katherine; nor was he dress- 
ed himself like a bridegroom, but in strange disordered attire, as 
if he meant to make a sport of the se?vious business he came 
about; and his servant, and the very horses on which they rode, 
were in like manner in'mean and fantastic fashion habited. 
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*¢ Petrachio could not be persuaded to change his dress; he 
said Katheriné was to be married to him, and not to his clothes; 
and finding it was vain to argue with kim, to the church they 
went, he still behaving in the same mad way, for when the priest 
asked Petruchio if Katherine should be his wife, he swore so 
loud that she should, that all amazed the priest let fall his book, 
and as he stooped to pick it up, this mad-brained- bridegroom 
gave him such a cuff, that down fell the priest and his book 
again. And all the while they were being married he stamped 
and swore so, that the high-spirited Katherine trembled and 
shook for fear. After the ceremony was over, while they were 
yet inthe church he called for wine, and drank a loud:health to 
the company, and threw a sop which was at the bottom of the 
glass full in the sexton’s face, giving no other reason for this 
strange act, than that the sexton’s beard grew thin and hungerly, 
and seemed to ask the sop as he was drinking. Never sure was 
there such a mad marriage; but Petruchio did but put this wild- 
ness on, the better to succeed in the plot he had formed to tame 
his shrewish wife. 

“ Baptista had. provided a sumptuous marriage feast, but 
when they returned from-church Petruchio, taking hold of Ka- 
therine, declared his intention of carrying his wife home instant - 
ly; and no remonstrance of his father-in-law, or angry words of 
the enraged Katherine, could make him change his purpose; he 
claimed a husband’s right to dispose of his wife as he pleased, 
and away he hurried Katherine off; he seeming so daring and 
resolute that no one dared attempt to stop him. 

“ Petruchio mounted his wife upon a miserable horse, lean 
and lank, which he had picked out for the purpose, and himseli 
and his servant no better mounted, they journeyed on through 
rough and miry ways, and ever when this horse of Katherine’s 
stumbled, he would storm and swear at the poor jaded beast, 
who could scarce crawl, under his burden, as if he had been the 


most passionate man alive. 
“ At length, after a weary journey, during which Katherine 


had heard nothing but the wild ravings of Petruchio at the ser- 
vant and at the horses, they arrived at his house. Petruchio 
welcomed her kindly to her home, but he resolved she should 
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have neither rest nor food that night. The tables were spread, 
and supper soon served; but Petruchio, pretending to find fault 
with every dish, threw the-meat about the floor, and ordered the 
servants to remove it away; aud all this he did, as he said, in 
love for his Katherine, that she might not eat meat that was not 
well dressed. And when Katherine, weary and supperless, reti- 
red to rest, he found the same fault with the bed; throwing the 
pillows and bed clothes about the room, so that she was forced 
to sit down in a chair, where,if she chanced to drop asleep, she 
was presently awakened by the loud voice of her husband, storm- 
ing at the servants for the ill-making of his wife’s bridal-bed. 

“ The next day Petruchio pursued the same course, still 
speaking kind words to Katherine; but when she attempted to 
eat, find fault with every thing that was set before her, throwing 
the breakfast on the floor as he had done the supper; and Kathe- 
rine, the haughty Katherine, was fain to beg the servants would 
bring her secretly a morsel of food; but they being instructed by 
Petruchio, replied they dared not give her any thing unknown 
to their master. ‘ Ah,’ said she, ‘did he marry me to famish 
me? Beggars that come to my father’s door have food given 
them; but I, who never knew what it was to entreat for any 
thing, am starved for want of food, giddy for want of sleep, 
with oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed, and that which 
vexes me more than all, he does it under the name of perfect 
love, pretending that if I sleep or eat it were present death to 
me.’ Here her soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of Pe- 
truchio. He, not meaning she should be quite starved, had 
brought her a small portion of meat; and he said to her, ‘ How 
fares my sweet Kate? Here, love, you see how diligent I am, I 
have dressed your meat myself. I am sure this kindness merits 
thanks. What, not a word? Nay then you love not the meat, and 
all the pains.I have taken is to no purpose.’ He then ordered 
the servant to take the dish away. Extreme hunger, which had 
abated the pride of Katherine, made her say, though angered to 
the heart, ‘I pray you, let it stand.’ But this was not all Pe- 
truchio intended to bring her to, and he replied, ‘ The poorest 
service is repaid with thanks, and so shall mine before you touch 


the meat.’ On this Katherine brought a reluctant ‘I thank you, 
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sir.’ And now he suffered her to make a slender meal, saying, 
‘ Much good may it do your gentle heart, Kate; eat apace! And 
now, my honey love, we will return to your father’s house, and 
revel it as bravely as the best, with silken coats and caps, and 
golden rings, with ruffs, and scarfs, and fans, and double change 
of finery;’ and to make her believe he really intended to give 
her these gay things, he called in a tailor and a haberdasher, 
who brought some new clothes he had ordered for her, and then 
giving her plate to the servant to take away, before she had half 
satisfied her, hunger, he said, ‘ What, have you dined?’ The ha- 
berdasher presented a cap, saying, ‘ Here is the cap your wor- 
ship bespoke;’ on which Petruchio began to storm afresh, saying, 
the cap was moulded in a porringer, and that it was no bigger 
than a cockle or walnut shell, desiring the haberdasher to take 
it away and make a bigger. Katherine said, ‘I will have this, all 
gentlewomen wear such caps as these.’ ‘ When you are gentle,’ 
replied Petruchio, ‘ you shall have one too, and not till then,’ 
The meat Katherine had eaten had a little revived her fallen 
spirits, and she said, ‘ Why, sir, I trust I may have leave te 
speak, andI will. I am no child, no babe; your betters have en- 
dured to hear me say my mind; and if you cannot, you had bet- 
ter stop your ears.’ Petruchio would not hear these angry words, 
for he had happily discovered a better way of managing his wife 
than keeping up a jangling argument with her; therefore his 
answer was, ‘ Why, you say true, it is a paltry cap, and I love 
you for not liking it.’ ‘ Love me or love me not,’ said Katherine, 
‘T like the cap, and I will have this capor none.’ ‘ You say you 
wish to see the gown,’ said Petruchio, still affecting to misun- 
derstand her. The tailor then came forward, and showed her a 
fine gown he had made for her. Petruchio, whose intent was that 
she should have neither cap nor gown, found as much fault 
with that. ‘O mercy, Heaven!’ said he, ‘ what stuff is here! 
What, do you call this a sleeve? it is like a demi cannon, car- 
ved up and down like an apple-tart.’ The tailor said, ‘ you bid 
me make it according to the fashion of the times;’ and Kathe- 
rine said she never saw a better fashioned gown. This was 
enough for Petruchio, and privately desiring these people might 
be paid for their goods, and excuses made to them for the secm- 
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ingly strange treatment he bestowed upon them, he with fierce 
words and furious gestures drove the tailor and the haberdasher 
out of the room: and then, turning to Katherine, he said, ‘ Well 
come, my Kate, we will go to your father’s even in these mean 
garments we now wear.’ And then he ordered his horses, 
affirming they should reach Baptista’s house by dinner-time, 
for that it was but seven o’clock. Now it was not early morning, 
but the very middle of the day when he spoke this; therefore 
Katherine ventured to say, though modestly, being almost over- 
come by the vehemence of his manner, ‘ I dare.assure you, sir, 
it is two o’clock, and it will be supper time before we get there.’ 
But Petruchio meant that she should be so completely subdued, 
that she should assent to every thing he said before he carried 
her to her father; and therefore, as if he were lord even of the 
sun, and could command the hours, he said it should be what 
time he pleased to have it, before he set forward. ‘ For,’ said he, 
‘ whatever I say or do, you still are crossing it. I will not go to- 
day, and when I go it shall be what o’clock I say it is.’ Another 
day Katherine was forced to practise her newly found obedience, 
and not till he had brought her proud spirit to such a perfect 
subjection that she dared not remember there was such a 
word as contradiction, would Petruchio allow her to go to her 
father’s house: and even while they were upon their journey 
thither, she was in danger of being turned back again, only be- 
cause she happened to hint it was the sun, when he-affirmed that 
the moon shone brightly at noon-day. ‘ Now, by my mother’s son,’ 
said he, ‘ and that is myself, it shall be the moon, or stars, 
or what I list, before I journey to your father’s house.’ He then 
made as if he were going back again; but Katherine, no longer 
Katherine the Shrew, but the obedient wife, said, ‘Let us go 
forward, I pray, now we have come so far, and it shall be the 
sun or moon, or what you please, and if you please to call it a 
rush candle henceforth, I vow it shall be so for me.’ This he 
was resolved to prove, therefore he said again, ‘I say, it is the 


moon.’ ‘ I know it is the moon,’ replied Katherine. ‘ You lie, it 
is the blessed sun,’ said Petruchio. ‘ Then it is the blessed sun,’ 
replied Katherine; ‘ but sun it is not when you say it is not. 
What you will have ia named eyen so it is, and so it ever shall 
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be for Katherine.’ Now then he suffered her to proceed on her 
journey; but further to try if this yielding humour would last, 
he addressed an old gentleman they met on the road as if he had 
been a young woman, saying to him, ‘ Good morrow, gentle 
mistress;’ and asked Katherine if she had ever beheld a fairer 
gentlewoman, praising the red and white of the old man’s 
cheeks, and comparing his eyes to two bright stars: and again 
he addressed him, saying, * Fair lovely maid, once more good 
day to you!’ and said to his wife, ‘ Sweet Kate, embrace her for 
her beauty’s sake.’ The now completely vanquished Katherine 
quickly adopted her husband’s opinion, and made her speech in 
like sort to the old gentleman, saying to him, ‘ Young budding 
virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet: whither are you going, 
and where is your dwelling! Happy are the parents of so fair a 
child.’ ‘ Why, how now, Kate,’ said Petruchio, ‘ I hope you are 
not mad; this is a man, old and wrinkled, faded and withered, and 
not a maiden as you say he is.’ On this Katherine said, ¢‘ Pardon 
me, old gentleman; the sun has so dazzled my eyes, that every 
thing I look on seemeth green. Now I perceive you are a reve- 
rend father; I hope you will pardon me for my mad mistake.’ 
‘ Do, good old grandsire,’ said Petruchio, ‘ and tell us which 
way you are travelling. We shall be glad of your good company, 
if you are going our way.’ The old gentleman replied, ¢ Fair sir, 
and you my merry mistress, your strange encounter has much 
amazed me. My name is Vincentio, and I am going to visit a 
son of mine, who lives at Padua.’ Then Petruchio knew the old 
gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, a young gentleman who 
was to be married to Baptista’s younger daughter, Bianca, and 
he made Vincentio very happy by telling him the rich marriage 
his son was about to make; and they all journeyed on pleasant- 
ly together till they came to Baptista’s house, where there was 
a large company assembled to celebrate the wedding of Bianca 
and Lucentio, Baptista having willingly consented to the mar- 
riage Of Bianca when he had got Katherine off his hands. 

‘© When they entered Baptista welcomed them to the wed- 
ding feast, and there was present also another newly married 


pair. 
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«“ Lucentio, Bianca’s husband, and Hortensio, the other new- 
married man, could not forbear sly jests, which seemed to hint 
at the shrewish disposition of Petruchio’s wife, and these fond 
bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with the mild tempers or 
the ladies they had chosen, laughing at Petruchio for his less 
fortunate choice. Petruchio took little notice of their jokes till 
the ladies were retired after dinner, and then he perceived Bap- 
tista himself joined in the laugh against him: for when Petru- 
chio affirmed that his wife would prove more obedient than 
theirs, the father of Katherine said, ‘ Now in good sadness, son 
Petruchio, I fear you have got the veriest shrew of all.’ 
‘ Well,’ said Petruchio, ‘I say no; and therefore, for assurance 
that I speak the truth, Jet us each one send for his wife, and he 
whose wife is most obedient to come at first when she is sent 
for, shall win a wager which we will propose.’ To this the 
other two husbands willingly consented, for they were quite 
confident that their gentle wives would prove more obedient 
than the headstrong Katherine; and they proposed a wager of 
twenty crowns, but Petruchio merrily said he would lay as much 
as that upon his hawk or hound, but twenty times as much upon 
his wife. Lucentio and Hortensio raised the wager to an hun- 
dred crowns, and Lucentio first sent his servant to desire Bianca 
would come to him. But the servant returned, and said, ‘ Sir, 
my mistress sends you word she is busy, and cannot come.’ 
‘ How,’ said Petruchio, * does she say she is busy and cannot 
come? Is that an answer for a wife?’ Then they laughed at him, 
and said, it would be well if Katherine did not send him a worse 
answer. And now it was Hortensio’s turn to send for his wife; 
and he said to his servant, ‘Go and entreat my wife to come to 
me.’ * Oh ho! entreat ther!’ said Petruchio. ‘ Nay then, she needs 
must come.’ ‘I am afraid, sir,’ said Hortensio, ‘ your wife will 
not be entreated.’ But presently this civil husband looked a lit- 
tle blank, when the servant returned without his mistress; and 
he said to him, ‘ How now! where is my wife?’ ¢ Sir,’ said the 
servant, ‘ my mistress says you have some goodly jest in hand, 
and therefore she will not come. She bids you come to her.’ 
* Worse and worse!’ said Petruchio; and then he sent his ser- 
vant, saying, ‘ Sirrah, go to your mistress and tell her I com- 
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mand her to come to me.’ The company had scarcely time to 
think she would not obey the summons, when Baptista, all in 
amaze, exclaimed, ‘ Now by my holidam, here comes Kathe- 
rine!’ and she entered, saying meekly to Petruchio, * What is 
your will, sir, that you sent for me?’ Where is your sister, and 
Hortensio’s wife?’ said he. Katherine replied, ‘ They sit confer- 
ring by the parlour fire.’ ‘ Go fetch them hither!’ said Petruchio. 
Away went Katherine without reply, to perform her husband’s 
command. ‘ Here is a wonder,’ said Lucentio, ‘ if you talk of a 
wonder.’ * And so itis,’ said Hortensio; ‘I marvel what it bodes.’ 
‘ Marry, peace it bodes,’ said Petruchio, ‘ and love, and quiet 
life, and right supremacy; and to be short, every thing that is 
sweet and happy.’ Katherine’s father, overjoyed to see this re- 
formation in his daughter, said, ‘ Now, fair befall thee, son Petru- 
chio! you have won the wager, and I will add another twenty 
thousand crowns to her dowry, as if she were another daughter, 
for she is changed as if she had never been.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Petru- 
chio, ‘ I will win the wager better yet, and show more signs of 
her new-built virtue and obedience.’ Katherine now entering with 
the two ladies; he continued, ‘ See where she comes, and brings 
vour froward wives as prisoners to her womanly persuasion. 
Katherine, that cap of yours does not become you; off with that 
bauble and throw it under foot.’ Katherine instantly took off her 
cap, and threw it down. ‘ Lord!’ said Hortensio’s wife, ‘ may I 
never have a cause to sigh till lam brought to such a silly pass!’ 
And Bianca, she too said, § Fie, what foolish duty call you this!’ 
On this Bianca’s husband said to her, ‘I wish your duty were as 
foolish too! The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, has cost me 
an hundred crowns since dinner time.’ ‘The more fool you,’ 
said Bianca, ‘ for laying on my duty.’ ‘ Katherine,’ said Petru- 
chio, ‘I charge you tell these headstrong women what duty they 
owe their lords and husbands.’ And to the wonder of all pre- 
sent, the reformed shrewish lady spoke as cloquently in praise 
of the wife-like duty of obedience, as she had practised it impli- 
citly in a ready submission to Petruchio’s will. And Katherine 
once more became famous in Padua, not as heretofore, as Ka- 
therine the Shrew, but as Katherine the most obedient and dute- 





ous wife in Padua. 
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f FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—DIVORCES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. OupscHoo., 
HowEveR it may be made a question among philosophers 
whether maz is benefited by civilization and refinement, the /a- 


dies, at least, will unanimously declare in favour of a state of- 


things which adds so essentially to their comfort and importance. 
Among the boorish old Greeks and Romans, and indeed all other 
rude nations, wives, we are told, were considered as the mere 
slaves of their lordly husbands, who could part with them at 
pleasure, like any other article of household furniture; nor was 
it till a much later period, that this very reasonable privilege of 
separation was granted alike to both parties. Yet, in spite of 
these multiplied facilities for throwing off the matrimonial yoke, 
we are informed, on good authority, that in the pure ages of the 
republic, not a solitary instance of divorce occurred within its 
precincts for a space of more than jive hundred years! Leaving 
the grave task of moralizing on this subject to deeper reasoners, 
My curiosity was excited the other day by the sight of some stric- 
tures on modern depravity, to inquire into our own institutions 
on this subject: and, truly, though in examining the acts of our 
Pennsylvania legislature, I find my fair countrywomen do not 
quite rival the Roman matrons in constancy and patience; yet 
the causes of dissatisfaction which the unhappy complainants 
assign as a ground for relief are so good, that we can hardly 
blame their desire to be separated “ from the bed and board” of 
their disagreeable inmates. The men, too, are generally no less 
expert in finding out some unconquerable source of discontent 
with their helpmates: so that, whether the husband is zoo liberal 
in exercising that salutary power of gend¢/e correction which the 
law, for wise purposes, lodges in his hands—or the lady will not 
be controlled in the use of that instrument of warfare with which 
nature has armed her; whether the husband is a brute or the wife 
a scold—it would certainly be hard to deny the poor sufferer the 
only consolation that human authority can afford. Unreasonable 
severity, in fact, would answer no good purpose whatever; as 
some kind sister state, less rigid in its ideas of the matrimonial 
compact, might always extend to the applicant its accommodating 
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powers. Even now, we often see an unhappy wretch travelling 


to the other extreme of the continent almost, or hurrying to the 
benignant legislature of Virginia, with more haste than did ever 
poor devil with acancer to her salutary springs, in hopes of leav- 
ing his loathsome burden behind. The legislature of Pennsyl- 
vahia has steered a middle course between these two extremes, 
and though she always discountenances applications on frivolous 
grounds, never fails to grant relief on proper occasions. The 
rueful accounts which some of these miserable people give of 
their sufferings is pitiable enough. One good lady obtains a di- 
vorce because it was proved to the legislature that, 

“ Shortly after their intermarriage, her said husband suffered 
himself to become the-victim of intemperance, and forgetting 
the affectionate duty of a good husband, did ill-treat and perso- 
nally abuse his said wife.” 

But to counterbalance this scandal on our sex, we learn im- 





mediately after, that 
“ Michael Miller was, on the eighth day of November, in the 


year 1803, joined in matrimony with a certain Catharine Rock, 
with whom he lived and cohabited until the eighth day of July, 
in the year 1811, during which time they had three children, 
and that the said Catharine, regardless of the laws and her ma- 
trimonial vows, did conduct herself in a manner irregular and 
unbecoming a wife, and on the said eighth of July did elope, 
In company with a married man, from her said husband and three 
small children, and has not since lived or cohabited with her 
said hushand; and it further appears, that the said Michael did 
demean himsclf as a good and kind husband, and is reputed a 
man of good morals and truth, and is desirous that the marriage 
of him and the said Catharine be dissolved by the legislature; 
and it being just and reasonable that relief should be afforded, 
Be it enacted, &c.’’ 

It must be confessed, however, that the ladies appear on the 
whole to fare the hardest. The case indeed of a woman who is 
tacked tovan unruly husband is the more intolerable, as she has 
no means whatever of avoiding or obtaining a respite from his 
persecutions... The husband, on the contrary, can drown his 
cares for a moment in the company of a pot-companion, and for- 
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get the horrors of petticoat-government. Though at home he 
may lead a dog’s life, and when his wife storms, crouch 


“‘ In shuddering, meek, submitted thought” 


beneath her fury, he may yet snatch abroad his little hour of 
satisfaction and quiet. But the wife must truly grin and bear it. 
Henc€ we find that most of the applications are from female 
sufferers; and as it is a matter of importance tothe fair, to know 
for what degree of misconduct they can get unnoosed from a 
disagreeable yokefellow, it may be useful to set down.some of 
these cases, by way of precedents, for wives who consider their 
husbands no longer worthy of their society. Such as the fol- 
lowing may at least be hung ¢z terrorem over the heads of those 
who are not quite incorrigible. 

“ Whereas it appears to the legislature, that Elsa Vangerdon 
was, on the 18th day of December, 1795, joined in marriage to 
Levi Middough, with whom she lived about fourteen years, in 
which time she had five children; that during the time the said 
Elsa continued to live with the said Levi, he treated her in a 
snost cruel and inhuman manner, by beating her, and at different 
times threatening to take her life, so that she was often obliged 
to fly to her neighbours for protection; and it also appears that 
the said Elsa is a woman of good moral character: 42d where- 
as, it would be cruel in the extreme, to oblige a woman to live 
with a man that has continued so inhumanly and barbarously to 
treat her; therefore, &c.” 


¢s It appears to the legislature, that about sixteen years 
since, a certain William M‘Glauchlin, of the county of North- 
umberland, intermarried with Isabella M‘Carly; that they conti- 
nued to live together for near six years; that the cruel treatment 
of the husband to his wife was such as to compel her to leave 
him, or to remain at the imminent hazard of her life; she chose 
the former; therefore, &c.”—Again: 

‘‘s Margaret Harrison, of the county of Philadelphia, hath re- 
presented by her petition, that she contracted marriage with 
Benjamin Harrison on the 29th day of May, 1802; that shortly 
after their intermarriage her said husband, regardless of his mae 


trimonial vows, commenced a series of abusive conduct tewards 
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her, and neglected to provide for his young and rising family, 
and, in contempt of the laws of God and man, gave himself up 
to an irregular life; therefore, be it enacted,” &c. 

And again: 

“Whereas it appears by the memorial and petition of Mar- 
garet M‘Clellan, of the city of Philadelphia, that she was lawfully 
joined in marriage with John M‘Clellan, on the seventh day of 
July, 1796, and lived with said John from that time until the 
3ist day of January, 1807: and whereas it appears the said John 
possessed a severe, cruel, and tyrannical disposition, which at 
length grew so ungovernable and savage, that he, the said John, 
used the greatest cruelties in beating and otherwise abusing the 
person of his said wife, Margaret M‘Clellan: and whereas it ap- 
pears from the documents accompanying the petition, that the 
said Margaret has always maintained a good and reputable cha- 
racter; and it being just and reasonable that relief should be af- 
forded in such cases; therefore, be it enacted,” &c. 

In these cases there can be no doubt that the husband far 
exceeded the extent of his powers. I say exceeded, because, 
however harsh it may seem to the females of the present day, 
there are divers very grave black-letter statutes, by which our 
honest old ancestors were authorized and exhorted to keep a 
tight rein over their spouses, and, on proper occasions, to use a 
moderate sized cudgel] for the purpose of checking their viva- 
city. Sir William Blackstone, however, observes that this power 
of correction “ was confined within reasonable bounds, and the 





husband was prohibited from using any violence to his wife ali- 
ter guam ad viruttly €X causa regiminis et castigationis uxoris 
sue licite et rationabiliter pertinet.* The civil law gave the hus- 
band the same, or a larger, authority over his wife; allowing him 
for some misdemeanors. flagellis et fustibus acriter verberare 
uxorem; for others only modicam castigationem adhkibere. But 
with us in the politer reign of Charles the second, this power 
of correction began to be doubted. Yet the lower rank of peo- 


* Which, for the benefit of the country ladies, may be translated, that the 
cudgel mus’nt exceed the dimensions allowed by an act (now obsolete) passed in 


the time of Wilfiam Rufus. See Bracton and Flita on this curious subject. Some 
ligetis also.shed on it by Dalrymple and Ingulph. 
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ple, who were always fond of the old common law, still claim 
and exert their ancient privilege.” 

The lower classes of the present generation have zealously 
maintained this, as wellas their other unalienable rights. They 
have quite as clear ideas of discipline and subordination as their 
forefathers, and act accordingly with as hearty a good will. An 
instance of this came under the observation of the writer a few 
days ago, in the case of a negro fellow, who was overheard flog- 
ging most soundly a nymph of his own colour, and exclaiming 
with great emphasis at every blow, “Oh, you damned ———! 
Pil let you know you’re my wife!” The sturdy rogue seemed 
to think this quite a sufficient ground for exercising his hickory, 
and for her quietly submitting to the wholesome chastisement. 
It is provoking enough, too, that the wives who undergo this 
discipline, are generally better and even more affectionate than 


those whose husbands are lenient and indulgent. For example, 








- 


who have, proverbially, better wives than the whole race of cob- 
Slers? and we all know the reasons of this advantage over other 
men, The story on this head, related in the “pectator, is an au- 
thority remarkably in point. A general, we are told, who was 
anxious to obtain possession of a besieged city, promised, as an 
inducement to capitulation, that the women should be suffered to 
carry out as much as they could on their backs, and the town be 
then given up to pillage and slaughter. Accordingly, each lady 
packed up and marched out with whatever she deemed most va- 
luable-one her bundle of lace; another a huge bag of gold; ano- 
ther her gallant; another a favourite lap-dog; but of the whole 
city, one woman only brought off her husband, who, the’ story 
informs us, “ was a lively cobbler, that kicked and spurred all 
the while his wife was carrying him on, and, as it was said, had 
scarce passed a day in his life without giving her the discipline 
of the strap!”’ 

I have no authentic history of Sz. Crispin now by me, or I 
should have the curiosity to examine whether he treats on the 
management of wives. A dissertation from such an authority 
must be invaluable. 

But we have strayed from the subject, which was to present 


some of the numerous bills of diyorce that crowd, the records’ of 
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our legislature. The melancholy catalogue is so long, that we 
shall have room for only a few more cases to exemplify the vari- 
ous sources of dissatisfaction that justify the interference of go- 
vernment between man and wife. Next to personal ill-treatment, 
the most prominent object of complaint seems to be desertion 
and the entering inte a second marriage. It is perfectly unac- 
countable how aman or woman, who has experienced so little 


comfort and happiness in the “ holy state,”’ should rashly encoune 
ter again the same danger, and voluntarily incur a double burden. 
Some gay youth, indeed, in the ardour of inexperience, has sung, 


** How happy could I be with either!” 


But even this is not so foglish as for an old fox who has lost his 
leg, perhaps, in the trap, to be prowling about the same unlucky 
demesnes. Yet such cases are very numerous. For example: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Burk, of Washington county, makes it appear, 
that | 

“Her husband, Cornelius Burk, after wasting and spending 
her property, hath deserted and left her, and hath now been ab- 
sent more than five years and six months; and it is believed that 
the said Cornelius was married to another woman, who is yet 
living, previous to his marriage with the said Elizabeth.” 


Another lady represents, that 
“In the year 1781, she was married to Samuel Swan, with 


whom she lived till the year 1791; that in the month of May, of 


said year, the said Swan relinquished her, and never returned; 


that Swan, in the year 1795, was married to, and cohabited with 
another woman.” 

A certain Eleanor Donaldson, it appears, was married, for her 
sins, to a reprobate by the name of Abraham Haults, with 
whom, according to her own account, she 

“ Lived eleven years and nine months, in which time they 
had seven children; about the sixteenth of August, 1808, the 
said Abraham left the said Eleanor, his Jawful wife, and five 
small children, to conflict with poverty and distress; and some 
time in the month of October, in the same year, the said Abra- 
ham, who then called himself Abraham Woods, was married to 


another woman.” 


~ 
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The case of Mrs. Le Clerc is no less hard: 
“ Whereas Elizabeth Le Clerc has represented, by her pe- 
tition, that on the fifth day of April, in the year 1778, she was 
lawfully married to a certain Philip S. G. De Franqueen; that 
she lived and cohabited with him from the time of their mar- 
riage until the first day of May, 1790; that on the day last afore- 
said, the said Philip S. G. De Franqueen departed for Europe; 
that soon afterrhis arrival in Europe, he wrote to his said wife 
that he did not mean to return; and in answer to several letters 
repeated the same declaration; accompanied with an intimation, 
that he considered all connexion between them at an end, and 
that she must, thenceforth, provide for herself; that the said Eli- 
zabeth Le Clerc thought herself at liberty to form a new matri- 
monial connexion, and accordingly was, some time after, mar- 
ried to a certain Joseph Gergen Le Clerc, with whom she lived 
as his wife, until the time of his death, and became the mother of 
two children; and the said Elizabeth being now advised that her 
second marriage was illegal and void, and the issue of it illegiti- 
mate, has applied, by her petition, to be divorced from the said 
De Franqueen, and to have herissue, by Joseph G. Le Clerc le- 
gitimated. Be itenacted,” &c. 

Such abandonment, on the part of the wife, it seems, will 
sometimes occur: 

~-———‘‘ John Vanbar, now acitizen of Washington county, 
in the state of Maryland, has, by his petition, represented, that 
he was, on the twenty-ninth day of December, 1789, lawfully 
joined in marriage to Jane Coulter; and that she continued to 
reside with him as his wife, for several years; and, after bearing 
to him several children, she abandoned his bed and _ board. 
Therefore,” &c. 

Applications for relief against men who have subjected them- 
selves to punishment, by violations of the law, are numerous. 
Some of them are curious enough. Take the following: 

“ Whereas, Mary Dewees, of the county of Montgomery, by 
her petition, hath represented to the legislature, that she was law- 
fully married to Thomas Dewees, in the month of June, 1801; 
that within a few months after their marriage he was convicted of 
forgery, and was sentenced to hard labour and imprisonment for a 
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term of years; that after eighteen months imprisonment he was, 
at the solicitation of her friends, pardoned by the governor; that 
after remaining with her about two weeks after his liberation, 
he abandoned and left her ina destitute situation; and it appears, 
by acopy of arecord of the court of quarter sessions of the 
peace and general gaol delivery for the county of Alleghany, 
that at the said court, holden the twenty-eighth day of Decem- 
ber, 1803, the said Thomas Dewees was legally convicted of 
aiding and abetting the passing of counterfeit money, and sen- 
tenced to five years imprisonment at hard labour: and whereas 
it appears to the legislature, that under such circumstances, the 
unfortunate woman ought to be released from any connexion 
with a character apparently so irreclaimable: Therefore,” &c. 
Thus too: 

“ It has been satisfactorily proved to the legislature, 
that Sarah Rose was, on the thirteenth day of September, 1810, 
lawfully married to Samuel Rose, junior,of Westmoreland county; 
and also, that the said Samuel, at a court of vyer and terminer, &c. 
held at Greensburg, on the first day of July, 1811, was convicted 
ef burglary, and stealing the mail of the United States, for 
which crime he was sentenced to forfeit his lands and tenements, 
goods and chattels, to the commonwealth, and that he should be 
imprisoned in the gaol of Philadelphia, for the term of ten years, 
two of which he isto be confined in some of the solitary cells of 
the said gaol, where he now remains; and it appearing proper, 
under these circumstances, to graut the said Sarah a divorces 
Therefore,” &c. 

“ Mary Carmack, by her petition, hath represented, 
that she was joined in marriage, on the twenty-seventh day of 
December, 1800, to David Carmack, and that the said David 
was, at a court of general quarter sessions, of the peace, held at 
Philadelphia, of March'sessions, convicted of a forgery, on the 
several bills of indictments, as appears by the records thereof, 
for which crime he was sentenced to an imprisonment, at hard la- 
bour, for the term of two years on each bill, in the gaol of Phi- 
ladelphia, where he now remains; and the said Mary being de- 
sirous of a divorce from the bands of matrimony: Therefore,” &c. 
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To this dark catalogue, Mr. Oldschool, might be added many 
more cases, quite as melancholy as the foregoing; but I will 
trespass on your patience no longer. I forbear to recapitulate 
the innumerable moans of husbands and wives—whether for in- 
fidelity before or after marriage—whether, as it seems, frequent- 
ly happens in remote parts of the state, one party has been invei- 
gled or intimidated into the noose—or whether the conjugal en- 
dearments have been suddenly damped by the unseasonable ap- 
pearance of a fine chopping boy a few months after marriage. 
All these things give one a dreary idea of the nuptial state. 
When we reflect too, how many unhappy devils submit without 
murmuring, to their lot, and wait, with pious resignation, till it 
please God to deliver them, we are almost disposed to think 
like the apostate Turk, who swore by his beard that Mahomet 
must be a liar and imposter, or he would never have asserted that 
the joys of heaven, consist chiefly in an intercourse with the 
houries! 

If some henpeckt fellow, “damned in a fair wife,’”’ should be 
instigated by her to take up the cudgels, as a champion for the 
ladies, and demand whether I, who pretend to know so much 
about matrimony, am myself married, I answer mo; and, as a 
punishment for his impertinence, may his wife live these fifty 
years! 








CO:LEBS: 
BUT NOT IN SEARCH OF A WIFE: 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
REPLY TO THE “ REMARKS ON MELISH’S TRAVELS,” 
Published in the last number. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 

Wuo will doubt the sincerity of Job, when he exclaimed, 
“Oh, that mine adversary had written a book.” Yet the critical 
observer will have discovered, that Job knew little about it, to 
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what we do now-a-days, when the “ province of book-making” 
has extended to a country that Job and his cotemporafies little 
dreamed of. And of all kinds of book-making, the most delicate 
is, probably, to publish observations on “ men, their manners, 
and their ways,” in “anew world,” among strangers. You 
know as well as I do, Mr. Oldschool, that it is impossible, by any 
effort whatever, to please all parties; and in these fell days, when 
“party spirit (according to the remarker, page 382) is co-exten- 
sive with the civilized, or rather the Christian world,” to write of 
no party would be to write nothing atall. And then what would 
become of the poor book-makers, to say nothing of the printers, 
and printers’ devils, press-makers, paper-makers, rag-sorters, with 
all the other rag-tag and bob-tail paraphernalia attached to the 
honourable order? Now, in the name of all the fraternity, I must 
really step forward in behalf of the poor book-makers. Only 
behold the “ Calamities of Authors.”” Those who have read 
the popular novel of Tom Jones, will be able to form a pretty 
good notion of one series of them, from the account which squire 
Western gives of the onset he received from the “ hoop-petti- 
coat” ladies in London: an onset so dreadful, as to make the 
poor squire declare, roundly, that rather than undergo such 
another, he would consent to be, like Acteon, turned into a hare, 
and run and eat up by his own dogs. 

I don’t know that many of the authors are sportsmen enough 
to prefer a death of this kind; but I suspect, that, but for one 
consideration, some of them would consent to be confined in a 
garret for life, under sentence of bread and water, rather than 
undergo the serious calamity of being remarked upon by certain 
of the crickets, as they have been facetiously called. 

if it be asked what consideration is this? I answer—the gra- 
tification of vanity. Authors, like fathers, are fond of their off 
spring, comely or not; and even mere book-makers are par- 
tial to their adopted children, The praise of a good-natured 
critic, such as the reviewer of the Travels in question, in the 
Port Folio for February last, is so gratifying, that one solitary 
instance is sufficient. to counterbalance the attacks of a whole 
host of fastidious cavillers. Indeed some of the critics seem to 
be aware of this, and lest no friend should step forward, and the 
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poor author die of a broken heart, they attempt to modify the 
“calamity.” The cutting knife is used without mercy, but a 
plaister is applied with such apparent sympathy, that we are 
left to wonder how they could both be‘used by the same hand 

For example—what author could: desire greater applause 
than Melish meets with in the remarks, page 383?—* I see 
much more to commend than reprehend in the general tenor of 
the work before us. The traveller seems disposed to do justice to 
our country and national character; and, bating some unequivocal 
symptoms of Caledonianism, he may be called a liberal man.” 
But who could meet with greater severity than what follows, 
page 3847—* This much in return for the political dogmas of a 
European, who seems to think that-either his birth in the old 
world, or his province of book-making in the new, or both, invest 
him with the prerogative of passing sentence, without ceremony, 
upontthe public conduct and motives of a very large and respect- 
able portion of the members of this great community.” 

This leads to the observation, that the head and front of Mr. 
Melish’s offending, with this remarker, is his supposed “ inter- 
ference” in American party-politics. It is alledged (page 381) 
that the traveller has given “ a decision on the politics of Ame- 
rica”—that “he has non-suited the federalists”—and (page 382) 
“ that he has demolished, as far as in him lies, the good name 
and reputation of a party, already labouring under a sufficient 
share of prejudice.” These, Mr. Oldschool, are serious charges; 
but are they substantiated? Nosuch thing! We have the mere 
“ inse dixit” of the remarker for it, without a single extract from 
the Travels in the shape of a proof; and we have no alternative but 
to receive it, or to prove anegative. The last course only can 
be adopted by having recourse to the work itself; and this is ea- 
siily done. It has sold extensively, and been generally perused; 
and an appeal may be made to the numerous readers, whether 
there be a vestige of evidence to support these charges. I have 
carefully perused the work, and have seen no such thing. On the 
contrary, I have found that Mr. Melish expressly disclaims all 
interference in the party-politics of the country, in so many 
words. ~In his preface, page 11, he thus expresses himself: “ I 


have avoided all notice of local politics, except sometimes a mere 
VOL. II. 38 . 
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casual observation, not calculated to reflect on any party.” It 
appears to me that this has literally been the case; and I have 
frequently heard it remarked, by gentlemen of both sides of the 
political question, that there was not a single sentiment in the 
book calculated to give the smallest offence to any man, of any 
party. So much for politics. 

The next charge against our author is Caledonianism (a novel 
charge to be sure) supported by evidence that he prefers Scottish 
reels and strathspeys to French cotillions; and is a great admi- 
rerof Robert Burns. As to the Scottish music and dancing, it 
is evident that the remarker knows nothing at all about it; and 
therefore he can form no more idea of it, than a man who has 
been blind all his life can form of the colours of the rainbow. 
I wish I could only introduce him to a Scottish assembly, that 
he might behold the ladies “foot the floor” to the tune of the 
Cameronians rant, or Tullochgorum. Soon would he acknow- 
ledge his error, and own that he had been guilty of great 
rudeness to them, by comparing their feet to “a fewterer’s ham- 
mer.” He would find that our author did them no more tham 
justice, in adopting the pretty similie of Goldsmith—“ their 
feet as pat to the music as its echo.” 

As to Robert Burns, what Caledonian, or what admirer of ge- 
nius would not be partial tohim? But does it follow that an ad- 
mirer of Burns must necessarily undervalue Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Pope?....I would have drawn a conclusion exactly the 
reverse. An admirer of Burns must necessarily admire all the 
sons of genius, and none ever shone more bright in the firma- 
ment of human intellect than those mentioned. To admire Burns, 
and not to admire them, is an idea to be conceived only by a 
mind capable of tracing “ violent farty zeal” in “avery tolerant 
notice’ of the works ofa political writer; and in attending a din- 
ner party on the birth-day of an eminent and amiable statesman, 

The last objection to the work is the alledged misapplication 
of the word dy. I shall not dispute the point; but I can assure 
the remarker, that he is in a mistake, when he alledges “ dy is 
never put to the vehicle which carries us in America.” No- 
thing is more common. A friend is going to Newyork: he is 
asked, dy what conveyance? He answers, dy the stage, or dy the 
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steam-beat, as the case may be. The remarker says his ear is not 
‘entirely gratified with the expression.” That is a matter of taste, 
and who can dispute it? Indeed I have a fellow-feeling on this 
point, my own taste being somewhat singular. I am so unfashion- 
able as to prefer telling my story in flain English, without trou- 
bling my readers with scraps of Latin or French. “ Obiter dic- 
tum, maladie du Rays, and nos fairiam fugimus,”? may do well 
enough, and certainly show a great deal of learning; but I think 
the English language sufficiently expressive without them—per- 
haps I want taste. I am more reconciled to the expressiens 
“ contravene,” “ arraign,” “extra-judicial,” “ his own showing,” 
and “ non-suited,” because they serve to show, at least, the pro- 
fession of an anonymous writer. But I confess my ears are 
shocked by such an unpolite word as the gad/ows; and they are 
not a little grated by such harsh expressions as “ zigger,” “ brim- 
Sul,” and “ Scoatchman.” 
Notwithstanding these observations, however, I have all pos- 
sible charity for the remarker. Being his and your humble 


servant, 
A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


FRENCH LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO: 


OF FRENCH POETRY BEFORE AND SINCE THE TIME OF MAROT, 
TO THAT OF CORNEILLE. 


(Continued from page 188.) 


ALTHOUGH Marot rose above his cotemporaries, yet he had 
little influence upon their taste, and we do not find that poetry 
made any progress in his time. He who approached nearest to 
him was his friend Saint-Gelais; whose versification possesses 
great ease and sweetness, and of whom a few neat epigrams have 
been preserved. But he has less spirit and grace than Marot, 
whose fate.has been very singular: for he had a sort of school two 
hundred years after his death. It was about the middle of this 
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age, and when the language, long since fixed, had become s0 dif- 
ferent from his, that a fashion arose, which has been called Ma- 
retisme. Rousseau, who has shown so much taste, and has com- 
posed his lyric poetry in such beautiful language, chose to go 
back to the sixteenth century, in his epistles, and, still more, in 
his allegories; and this dangerous example was imitated by a 
crowd of writers. But I shall defer an examination of the effects 
of this innovation, until I come to speak of Rousseau, remarking 
only, how seducing must be that style, which is imitated so long 
after it has become antiquated. At present we must pursue the 
progress of our poetry. 

The first who endeavoured to employ a more lofty style, and 
to transplant some of the beauties which they had admired 
among the ancients, were Dubellay, and especially Ronsard. The 
Jatter is as much decried now as he was praised in his own day; 
and there are good reasons for this apparent fickleness of taste. 
If it be the greatest of all faults in a writer that he cannot be 
read, how can we reproach ourselves for having forgotten Ron- 
sard, when we can repeat, from memory, many of the picces 
of Marot, and Saint-Gelais, who wrote thirty years before him? 
The reason is, that you cannot find in his writings four consecu- 
tive lines which can be remembered, his style is so affected and 
fantastic. Still, Ronsard was born with talents; he has a poeti- 
cal vein; but those who, in denying him taste, conclude that 
he possessed judgment, seem to me to abuse the term, which 
signifies a great combination of talents. Certainly it does not 
consist in servilely engrafting upon a language which rejects 
them, the forms of the Greek and Latin idiom. Nor do his 
ideas make him great, for they are usually common or bom- 
bastic: nor can his invention acquire that title for him, since 
nothing can be more sterile than his /ranciade. What fasci- 
nated his cotemporaries was an inflated style, before that time 
unknown. Although foreign to the language which he spoke, and 
better calculated to enfeeble than enrich, it dazzled because it 
was novel: and the more so, because he resembled the Greeks 
and Latins, whose empire erudition had just established, and 
whose writings were then most admired. 
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Let us add, in behalf of Ronsard, and his admirers, and fol- 
lowers, that the heroic style is beyond all comparison the most 
difficult: and if this opinion required any new demonstration, the 
French language will furnish it. Before it was formed, it possessed 
writers, at an early period, who knew how to give the graces of 
naiveté and gayety to its unadorned simplicity. But when it be- 
came necessary to use an elevated style, a style suited to great 
actions, all attempts failed, even to the time of Malherbe, al- 
though they were not contemptible; for it was some glory to at- 
tempt what was so difficult, and to take at least some bold steps 
in a path hitherto untrodden. Thenit would have been real vigour, 
and true genius, to discover what character, what constructions, 
what arts, could be adopted to the language; how it might be 
freed from inversions which are not natural to it, in consequence 
of the defect of declensions and conjugations, properly so called, 
and the necessary train of auxiliaries and articles; to purge 
poetry from the Aietus which offends the ear, and to mingle, re- 
gularly, the masculine with the feminine rhyme, which produces 
so fine an effect. This was accomplished by Malherbe, whe 
really possessed genius, and created his language; in which he 
differed from Konsard, whose talents were rude, and who spoiled 
his language. 

It is necessary to study his works, in order to recognise the 
merit which I have attributed to him, notwithstanding all his de- 
fects, and to distinguish some graces of harmeny and expression 
which may be found in the midst of his barbarous bombast. It 
is not difficult to catch his plan of versification. It is evident 
that he strives to cast the French verses in a Greek and Latin 
mould; that he was sensible of the effeet of various pauses, and 
picturesque epithets: but he lavishes them aukwardly; they 
present, in general, a rough and vulgar caricature. But still he 
has some happy touches, by which we may profit; for at this pe- 
riod, as I have already observed, he who fails frequently, but 
sometimes succeeds, may be useful. It is an ordeal to which art 
must be submitted, and it is in this way, to use the expression 
of Fontenelle, that t*s follies of parents are ayoided by their 
children. Undoubtedly there is little art or merit in Frenchify- 
ing, arbitrarily, a crowd of Latin words, or converting Latin 
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a words into French, in order to increase the number of epithets; 
in putting together the drenching horns, the wazery sources, kc. 
4 We may remember, that in like manner as the Greeks had 
$ a poetical Peiade of seven writers, who flourished in the time of 
| Ptolemy Philadelphus, so the French boast of their constella- 
Ab tion in the days of Ronsard. Besides this writer, they had Bel- 
| leau, Baif, Jodelle, Jean Daurat, Dubellay, and Ponthus. Bel- 
Hf leau and Baif, however, possessed only the faults of Ronsard, 
4 without his merit. Dubartas was still worse: barbarism never 
Pig was pushed further. It seemed as if an ill-directed erudition,and 
j Vall, scholastic pedantry had conspired to destroy the French lan- 
ay guage. Latinisms, hellenisms, accumuiated epithets, and out- 
rageous metaphors overwhelmed every thing. It is one of the 
characteristics of mediocrity to measure a whole art by what is 
only a part of it; and any novelty is seized upon and used with 
prodigality. Ronsard showed the effect of some beautiful ex- fi 

pletives, and some expressive metaphors. It was then concei- " 
| ved that these alone were sufficient, and we were favoured with 


such verses as these: 
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O grand Dieu qui nourris la rapineuse engeance \ 
Des oiseaux ramageoux. . » »« 

Par toi le gras bétail des rousses vacheries 

Par toi ? humble troupeau des blanches bergeries 

Ici se vont haussant les neigeuses montagnes: 

La vont s’applanissant les poudreuses campagnes. 


= a 


If a profusion of epithets be a defect in poetry, it is still more 
50 in prose, which should be very simple ‘This does not ap- 
pear to be the opinion of writers of the present day, who ima- 
vine that they give force and colouring by an accumulation of 
ik, words. This is happily ridiculed by Voltaire: We fouwrra-t-on 
fas leur faire comprendre combien Tadjectif est souvent ennemi 
du substantif, guotgu’ ils s’accordent en genre, en nombre, en cas? 
Will they never learn, says this writer, that the adjective is fre- 
quently the enemy of the substantive, although they do agree in 
eender, number, and case? 
With respect to figures, we have seen how they are employ- 
ed by Ronsard. Chassignet, for instance, translating a psalm, 
addresses the Deity thus: 
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Par toi, le mol zephyr, aux ailes diaprées, 

Refrise d’ un air doux la perruque des prées, 
Et sur les monts voisins, 

Eventant ses soupirs par les vignes pamprées, 

Donne la vie aux fleurs et du suc aux raisins! 


We may just remark of this stuff, that to render the last yerse 
very good, it is necessary to change but a single word, and write, 


Donne la vie aux fleurs etle suc aux raisins. 
He continues in the same manner: 


Par toi le doux soleil a la terre sa femme 

D’un ail tout plein d’amour communique sa flamme, 
Et tout a l’environ, 

Lui poudre les cheveux, ses vetemens embame, 

Et de fruits.et de grains lui jonche le giron. 


Just now we had a peruke for the meadows; but the author 
not being content with this, gives one to the sun: 


Soit que du beau soleil la perruque empourprée 
Redore de ses rais cette basse contrée. 


We must acknowledge, that the god of day, who, from time im- 
memorial, had been dressed out, by the poets, with the very best 
head of hair, has no great reason to be satisfied with our poet for 
putting a wig upon him. 

In a description of the Deluge, Dubartas has imitated a well 
known passage from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. There are some 
verses which contain a great deal of precision and energy. His 
style bears a great resemblance to that of Ronsard: it is evidently 
formed upon that model. I copy the conclusion of the descrip- 
tion, which, notwithstanding innumerable faults, is not destitute 
of beauty. This quotation will serve to show, that the poets of 
this period possessed talents; and also how far those talents were 
unrestrained by taste: 


Tandis la sainte nef, sur l’echine azurée 

Du superbe océan navigeait assurée, 

Bien que sans mat, sans rame et loin, loin de tout port: 
Carl’ Eternal était son pilote et son nord. 


Trois fois cinguante jours le general naufrage 
Devasta univers; enfin d’un tel ravage 
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_— 
L’Immortal attendri, n’eut pas sonné sit6t 
La retraite des eaux, que soudain flot sur flot 
Elles vont s’ecouler: tous les fleuves s’abaissent; 
La mer rentre en prison; les montagnes renaissent; 
Les bois montrent déja leurs limoneux rameux; 
Deja la terre croit par le décroit des eaux; 
Et bref la seule main du Dieu darde tonnere, 
Montre la terre au ciel et le ciel a la terre. 


Desportes wrote with much more purity than Ronsard and 
his imitators. He rubbed off the rust which had accumulated 
upon our versification: he spoke the French language: he guard- 
ed against the hiatus, and the running of one verse against an- 
other. But feeble in ideas, and in style, he did not take care to 
guard the rank of our Parnassus in a preceding age. He imi- 
tated Marot in his amorous pieces, and remained very inferior to 
him. He surpassed Malherbe in those stanzas which could not 
yet be called odes, although the structure was sufficiently soft 
and easy, and Malherbe made him forgotten. 

This was indeed a superior poet: his name constitutes a se- 
cond epoch in our language. Marot raised it in light and gal- 
lant pieces: but Malherbe was the first model of the heroic 
style, and the creator of lyric poetry. He possesses all its en- 
thusiasm, its movements and inflections. Born with an ear and 
a taste, he understood the effects of rhyme, and brought into 
action a variety of poetical constructions, adapted to the genius 
of our language. He imparted to it a kind of imitative harmo- 
ny which was suited to it. But his works did not arrive at a de- 
gree of purity to be compared with the writers under Louis 
fourteenth, nor would it be reasonable to expect such perfec- 
tion. But for all that he has taught us, the praise is due to him- 
self alone:-—and at the end of two hundred years, many of his 
morceaux are still cited, which possess a beauty almost unex- 
cepticiable. The following is his paraphrase of a psalm on the 
instability of royal grandeur: 


Ont-ils rendu Vesprit? ce n’est plus que poussiere 

Que cette majesté si pompeuse et si fiere, 

Dont VPéclat orgueilleux étonnait Punivers, 

Ft dans ces grand tombeaux ot leurs ames hautaines, 
Font encore les vaines, 


Ils sont reugés des yers. 
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La se perdent ces noms de maitres de la terre, 
D’arbitres de la paix, de foudres de la guerre; 
Comme ils n’ont plus de sceptre, ils n’ont plus de flatteurs; 
a Et tombent avec eux, d’une chiite commune, 
Tous ceux gue la fortune 


Faisait leurs serviteurs. 


ar 3 


- This is indeed French vyerseand we have hitherto never 


seen any thing which can even approach it. 


; 


If we seek that glowing fire which should pervade the ode, 
we may find itin that which was addressed to Louis thirteenth, 
when he was departing on his expedition to Rochelle. We must 
pardon some defects in diction, and some presaisms: the bounds 
between poetry and fiction not having then been sufficiently as- 
certained. But we shall find that the manner and the ideas are 





those of a poct: 


Certes ou je me trompe ou déja le victoire 


a ate vey 
timshe® 


Qui son plus grand honneur de tes palmes attend, 
Est aux bords de charente, en son habit de gloire, 


Pour te rendre content. 


Je la vois qui t’appelle et qui semble te dire: 


Roile plus grand des rois, et qui m’es le plus cher, 





Si tu veux que je t’aide & sauver ton empire, 


Fe a, eal 


Il est tems de marcher. 


Que sa facon est brave et sa mine assurée! 
Quelle a fait richement son armure etoffer/ 
Et que l’on connait bien, a la voir si parée, 


Que tu vas triompher! 


“elle en ce yrand assaut, OU des his deia re 
Tell grand t, ot des fils dela ter 





La rage ambitieuse 4 leur honte parut, 


Elle sauva le ciel et langa le tonnerre, 


' 
' 


Dont Briare mourut. 
The following strophe is remarkable for its imitative harmony: 
Néja de toutes parts s’avan¢aient les approches. 7 
Ici courait Minas: l4 Hyphon se battait; 
Et la suait Euryte a détacher Jes roches, 
Qu’ Encelade jetait. 


In the first of these two last verses we perceive the labour of 
the giant who detaches the rock, and in the last we see its de- 
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The following is the concluding verse. It is probably the last 
time that he struck the lyre: 


Je suis vaincu du tems:* je cede a ses outrages. 
Mon esprit seulement, exempt de sa rigeur, 
A de quoi t€moigner dans ses derniers ouvrages 


Sa premiere vigueur. 


Let us next behold him in subjects less elevated, which re- 
quire sweetness and sensibility. The stanzas which he addressed 
to his friend Duperrier, upon the death of an infant, may be se- 


lected for this purpose: 


Ta douleur, Dupérrier, sera donc éternelle, 
Et les tristes discours 

Que te met en l’esprit Pamitié paternelle, 
L’ augmenteront toujours. 


The choice of rhyme here deserves our attention; and the 
dejection of grief is well represented by the short verse falling 
gradually after the first! This is the true secret of that harmony 
of which so much is said in the present day; it is not to be ac- 
quired by hard labour, but by judicious selection: 


Le malheur de ta fille au tombeau descendue 
Par un commun trépas, 

Est-ce quelque dédale ot raison perdue 
Ne se retrouve pas? 


Elle était de ce monde, ot les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin, 

Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’ espace d’un matin. 


The charm of these verses is inexpressible. It is in the 
same piece that we find the verses on death; which are too 
remarkable to be passed over without notice, and too well known 
to be repeated. The four first are feeble; but the four last are 
perfectly beautiful. 

Two poets, Racan and Maynard, pupils of Malherbe, enjoy- 
ed a merited reputation even in his lifetime. 


* A poetical license. We are overcome par (by) and not du (of) time. 
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Racan, in his lyrical poetry, is much inferior te his master; 
but as a pastoral writer, he justifies the eulogy which Boileau 
passed upon him: 


Racan chante Philiis, les bergers et les bois. 


He first caught the true pastoral spirit, which he had studied, 
in Virgil. His style, notwithstanding its incorrectness and ine- 
quality, for. which Malherbe justly reproached him, breathes 
that graceful softness, and sweet melancholy, which love ought to 
feel, when it sighs in rural solitude, and which reminds us of 
the reply of a lady, who, upen being asked which of the plea- 
sures of her youth she most regretted, said: the pleasing pains 
ofa rural scene. The verses of Racan possess a rhythmus, and 
sometimes an elegance, in a happy degree: 


Plaisant séjour desames affligées, 
Vieilles foréts de trois siecles agées, 
Qui recelez la nuit, le silence et l’effroi; 
Depuis qu’en ces déserts les amoureux, sans crainte, 
Viennent faire leur plainte, 
En a-t-on vu quelqu’ nu plus malheureux que moi? 


Soit que le jour dissipant les étoiles, 
Force la nuit a retirer ses voiles, 
Et peigne Porient de diverses couleurs, 
Qu que ’ombre du soir, du faite des montagnes, 
Tombe dans les compagnes 
L’on ne me voit jamais que plaindre mes douleurs. 


Ainsi Daphnis rempli d’ inquiétude 
Contait sa peine en cette solitude, 
Glorieux d’ étre esclave en de si beaux liens. 
Les nymphs des foréts plaignirent son martyre, 
Et Pamoureux Zephire 
Arréta ses soupirs pour entendre les Siens. 


There are some faults in these stanzas, of which the first is imi- 
tated from Ovid; but they are, in general, very interesting. ‘ The 
rhyme is well chosen, with the exception of the two first verses. 
We may remark, that provided one has ever so little of an ear, 
the verses of four feet mingle very well with the hexameter:—~ 
but that of five feet never will, but must go alone. 
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Racan, who formed his taste by that of the ancients, often 
borrowed their moral ideas upon the employment of time, and 
its rapid flight, on the certainty of death, and the pleasures of re- 


But he paraphrases rather too profusely, and if he 


tirement. 
This is the only 


imitates their nature, he wants their precision. 
defect in his verses on retirement, which has often been cited as 


one of his best pieces. The verses slide into each other with 


great ease; they are sweet and smooth; but as the piece is soime- 

what too longe,that sort of lanruor which is pleasing in three or 
a) 

four stanzas, becomes monotonous when it extends to seven or 


eight. Take the following specimen: 


Tircis il faut penser a faire /a retraite; 

La course de nos jours est plus qu’ a demi faite; 
L’age insensiblement nous conduit a la mort. 
Nous avons assez vu, sur la mer de ce monde, 
Errer au gré des flots notre nef vagabonde: 

fl est tems de jouir des délices du port. 


Le bien dela fortune est un bien périssable; 

Quand on batit sur elle, on batit sur la sable. 

Plus on est élevé, plus on court de dangers. 

Les grands pins sout en butte aux corps de la tempéte, 
Et la rage des vents brise plutot le faite 

Des maisons de nos rois que les toits des bergeres. 


O bien heureux ceiui qui peut de sa mémoire 
Effacer pour jamais Jes vains desirs de gloire, 
Dont Vinutile soin traverse nos plaisirs; 

Et qui loin retiré de la foule importune, 
Vivant dans sa maison, content de sa fortune, 


A selon son pouvoir mesuré ses desirs. 


It is curious to compare the language in which precisely the 
same ideas are conveyed in the same number of verses, by the 


great versificator, Despreaux: 


Qu’ heureux est le mortel, qui du monde ignoré, 
Vit content de lui-méme en un coin retiré, 

Que Pamour de ce rien qu’on nomme renommée, 
N’a jamais enivré d’une vaine fumée, 

Qui de sa la liberté forme tout son plaisir, 

Et ne rend qu’a lui seul compte de son loisir! 
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Perhaps it would be difficult to give the preference between 
these writers. In the latter, the expression is certainly more 
poetical; but this elegance is balanced by a sort of careless- 
ness which pervades the other. 


ac 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
QUERIES ON POINTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Mr. OL_pscHooL, 

In the year 1782, or thereabout, I happened to have lodgings 
for a short time at a house, the tenant of which had been for 
twenty or thirty years a servant to George Lewis Scott, esq. of 
Leicester square, London, the private tutor of his present ma- 
jesty, George the third. He gave me a manuscript copy in the 
handwriting of Mr. Scott, of the following queries and sugges- 
tions, proposed by that gentleman to Mr. Macpherson, then en- 
gaged in writing the history of England during the period al- 
juded to. 

George Lewis Scott was the son of a Mr. Scott, a Dutchman 
of considerable abilities. The latter had been sent from England 
in a diplomatic capacity to Poland; thence to Saxony; thence to 
Hanover, where his son, George Lewis Scott, was born, and 
named after the elector, who was his godfather. The father staid 
long enough in Hanover for his son to become his private se- 
cretary, who there became acquainted with M. Cresset, his 
school-fellow, a Hanoverian. ‘The following queries were pro- 
posed, partly from Mr. Scott’s own knowledge, in consequence 
of the information he derived as secretary to his father, and 
partly from papers entrusted to him by lady Talbot, from which 
he made extracts for the use of Mr. Macpherson. These papers 
lady Talbot, though often importuned, would never consent to 
publish during her life; nor do I know whether they have yet 
been published. I have heard that they strongly tend to confirm 

the assertions of Dalrymple and Macpherson, relating to the se- 
cret history of that era, and may be considered as authentic, 
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for a long time secretary to the great duke of Marlborough. Mr. 
Cardonal’s opportunities of information,’ therefore, were very 
good. It is remarkable, that lord Bolingbroke and this Mr. Car- 
donal were the only persons of the court, at that time, who had 
any knowledge of the French language, as I find by my tran- 
scripts of Mr. Scott’s notes. 

George Lewis Scott, esquire, died about the year 1780, to 
the best of my recollection. He was very little known except as 
aman of considerable learning. I remember his name once only 
connected with the politics of the day, in a ludicrous account 
given by the whig party of the time, of his speech at a meeting 
in York, on the subject of an address, to remove his majesty’s 
then ministers. He was strongly attached to lord Bute’s interest, 
and opposed to the whigs. The queries and suggestions bear 
internal marks of authenticity; and I am much more inclincd to 
give them credit, from the well known characters of the persons 
mentioned, than I would to the charges made against Russel by 
Dalrymple, on the very suspicious testimony of Basillon, whose 
interest it was to conceal his own fraudulent disposal of the mo- 
ney entrusted to him. T.C. 

Carlisle, Sefitember, 1813. 





QUERIES AND SUGGESTIONS TO MR. MACPHERSON. 


“ A negotiation between William the third and Louis four- 
teenth, for securing the succession to the throne of England to 
the pretender, on condition that king William should not be dis- 
turbed in his lifetime. This negotiation was carried on by the 
earl of Jersey. 

“ A treaty between Louis fourteenth and Philip the fifth, by 
which the latter yielded the Netherlands to the former, on con- 
dition that he should help Philip to conquer Genoa and Leghorn. 

«¢ Did the duke of Marlborough offer his fourth daughter te 
the pretender? It is certain he offered her to the then electoral 
prince of Hanover, now king of England? Watkins saw the letter. 

“ Did the duke of Marlborough offer to make peace with 
France, in 1709, for a certain sum of money? 

“ Did prince Eugene, when he lay at Harwich, send a boat 
on shore to inquire whether the duke of Marlborough was still 
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in commission; and being informed he was not, did not the prince 
exclaim, ‘Je suis le plus infortuné de tous les hommes!’ 

“ Was not the intent of his coming to England to raise a re- 
bellion, had the duke of Marlborough continued in commission? 
by which he might legally have brought the troops into a body. 

“ Did prince Eugene write to count Zinzendorf, then at the 
Hague, that the discontented party in England proposed to him 
an assassination of the earl of Oxford and lord Bolingbroke, and 
ask the count’s opinion upon it? 

‘¢ Did not the count consult the pensioner upon it, and report 
their joint opinions, that it was not advisable? Did not prince 
Eugene write to the count, that if it was to be done at all, the 
best way of doing it would be @ /a negligence, as those two lords 
went home late at night in their chairs? 

“ Did prince Eugene write to the count, that the whigs were 
ill men, and were more intent upon wreaking their own revenge, 
than supporting the common cause? 

«“ Did the duke of Marlborough correspond with the court of 
St. Germain during the whole course of the war? David Lloyd 
said he did; and that he himself conveyed several letters and 
answers. The same correspondence was carried on with lord 
Godolphin. They both gave assurances of services in general 
terms; but could never be prevailed on to conie to particulars. 

‘‘ Did the court of France discover the correspondence to 
the English ministers, on condition the duke of Marlborough 
should not be prosecuted? 

“ Did the duke of Marlborourh meet lord Oxford in Park 
street, and agree with him to go abroad, and not obstruct any 
longer the queen’s measures? This also was on condition that 
the duke should not be prosecuted. 

“ Did lord Wharton tell the duke that he knew of his bargain; 
and that if he was innocent he need not fly or forsake his friends? 
Did prince Eugene urge the same thing? 

“¢ Did the duke of Marlborough, by Mr. Cresset, offer the then 
elector of Hanover any pledge of his fidelity? Did the elector de- 
sire he might have the command of some English troops on the 
river Rhine, that he might be acquainted with the English offi- 
cers? Did he vow revenge on the refusal? Did not Mr. Cresset 
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endeavour to dissuade the duke of Marlborough from making 
this general offer, and inform him what he was sure the elector 
would ask: that he was of a rigid temper, and would not brook 
the refusal, if that should happen to be the case? 

“© Did the pensioner offer to come into the queen’s measures, 
if she would assure them she had no private treaty with France! 
If she would give them (the Dutch) a share in the Assiento Con- 
tract, and the south-sea ship, and send an ambassador to relieve 
the earl of Strafford, who had shocked them far ses. manieres 
dures et hautaines.” 





| 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LORD HERVEY ON MR. POPE. 


Mr. OLpscuHoo1, 

THE sarcasms of Pope against lord Hervey are in every bo- 
dy’s hands; and from them we are led to suppose, that lord Her- 
vey was a flippant, flimsy versifier, who penned smooth rhymes 
for the amusement of the wits of quality, without sense, or po- 
etry, or force. ‘ Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.” But 
Pope, an unprincipled, malicious calumniator of talents of every 
description, himself ignorant of every thing but the knack of 
smooth versification, sometimes indeed, though rarely, illumined 
by the beams of true poetry, could not but have felt the follow- 
ing biting satire, by lord Hervey, which I fancy will be new to 
many of your readers. F.C. 

Carlisle. 


TO THE IMITATOR OF THE SATIRE OF THE SECOND BOOK OF HORACE. 


In two large columns on the motley page, 

Where Roman wit is striped with English rage; 
Where ribaldry to satire makes pretence, 

And modern scandal rolls with ancient sense; 
Whilst on one side, we see how Horace thought, 
_And on the other, how he never wrote; 

Who can believe who reads the bad and good, 
That the dull copiest better understood 
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That spirit he attempts to imitate, 
Than heretofore that Greek he did translate? 
There is as just an image of his pen, 
As thou thyself art of the sons of men!. 
Where our own species in burlesque we traee 
A sign-post likeness of the noble race, 
That is at once resemblance and disgrace! 
Horace can laugh, is delicate, is clear; 
You only coarsely rail, or darkly sneer. 
His style is elegant, his diction pure, 
Whilst none thy crabbed numbers can endure— 
Ward as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure! 
if he have thorns, they all on roses grow; 
Thine, like rude thistles and mean brambles show. 
With this exception, that though rank the soil, 
Weeds as they are, they seem produced by toil. 
Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen: 
Thine is an oyster-knife that hacks and hews, 
The rage, but not the talent, of abuse, 

And is in hate, what love is in the stews. 

Tis the gross lust of hate, that still annoys 
Without distinction, as gross love enjoys. 
Neither to folly or to vice confined, 

The object of thy spleen is human kind: 

It preys on all who yield or who resist— 

To thee, ’tis provocation to exist! 

*But if thou seest a great and generous heart, 
Thy bow is doubly bent to force a dart. 

Not only justice vainly we demand; 

But even benefits can’t rein thy hand. 

To this or that alike in vain we trust, 

Nor find thee less ungrateful than unjust. 

Not even youth and beauty can control 

The universal rancour of thy soul! 

Charms that might soften Superstition’s rage, 
Might humble Pride, or thaw the ice of Age; 

But how shouldst thou by Beauty’s power be moved, 

No more for loving made than to be loved? 

fIt was the equity of righteous Heaven, 

That such a soul to such a form was given, 

And shows the uniformity of fate, 

"That one so odious should be born to hate! 

When God created thee, one would believe 

He said the same as to the snake of Eve; 

** To human race antipathy declare, 

*T wixt them and thee be universal war;” 
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But oh! the sequel of the sentence dread, 

And whilst you bruise their heel, beware your head. 
Nor think thy weakness shall be thy defence, 
(The female scold’s protection in offence) 

Sure ’tis as fair to beat who cannot fight, 

As ’tis to libel those who cannot write: 

And if thou draw’st thy pen to aid the law, 
Others a cudgel or a rod may draw. 

If none with vengeance yet thy crimes pursue, 
Or give thy manifold affronts their due; 

If limbs unbroken, skin without a stain, 
Unwhipped, unblanketed, unkicked, unslain, 
That little wretched carcase you retain, 

The reason is not that the world wants eyes; 

But thou’rt so mean, they see and they despise. 
When fretful poreupines, with rancorous will, 
From mounted backs shoot forth a harmless quill, 
Cool the spectators stand, and all the while 
Upon the angry little monster smile. 

Thus ’iis with thee: whilst impotently safe, 

You strike unwounding, we unhurt can laugh. 
Who but must laugh, this bully when he sees? 

A puny insect, shivering at each breeze. 

One over-matched by every blast of wind, 
Insulting and provoking all mankind. 

Is this the thing to keep the world in awe? 

To make those tremble who escape the law: 

{fs this the ridicule to live so long? 

The deathless satire and immortal song? 

No: like thyself, blown praise thy scandal flies, 
And, as we’re told of wasps, it stings and dies. 
If none then yet return th’ intended blow, 

You all your safety to your dulness owe. 

But whilst that armour thy poor corpse defends, 
*T will make thy readers few as are thy friends. 
Those who thy nature loathed, but loved thy art, 
Who liked thy head, but yet abhorred thy heart, 
Chose thee to read, but never to converse, 

And scorned in prose him whom they praised in verse; 
Even they shall now their partial error see, 
Shall shun thy writings like thy company; 

And to thy books shall ope their eyes no more, 
Than to thy person they would ope their door. 
Nor thou the justice of the world disown, 

That leaves thee thus an outeast and alone; 

For though in law, to murder be to kill, 

In equity, the murder’s in the will. 
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Then whilst with coward-hand you stab a name, 
And try at least t’ assassinate our fame, 

Like the first base assassin’s be thy lot, 

Ne’er be thyself forgiven or forgot; 

But as thou hat'st, be hated by mankind, 

And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 

Marked on thy front, like Cain, by God’s own hand, 
Wander, like him, accursed through the land. 


Loris 


I do not recollect any specimen of poetical asperity superior 
to these severe verses of lord Hervey; an antagonist by no means 
| worthy of being treated so slightingly as Pope affects to treat 
' him. They are certainly superior to Churchill’s Epistle to Ho- 
garth. At the reference * lord Hervey alludes to “ Taste,” an 
epistle. At t the passage brings to my mind the following very 
bitter epigram. 


Quand l’Eternal non sans remords, 
De la Caumont eut fait le corps, 
Sentant qu’une ame raisonable 

Ne pourroit sans des affreux degouts 
Habiter un corps semblable 

s fl en fit le pri’son d’un diable; 

Et c’est le plus damné de tous! 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.-~FOR THE PGRT FOLIO. 


Tuat stumbling block of philosophy, the reconcilement of 
evil with the omnipotence and benevolence of the Deity, is made 
use of by Lucretius, for the purpose of sustaining his comfort- 

: less hypothesis, that man and his concerns, instead of being the 
‘ care of a divine. intelligence, are merely the sport of a blind and 
| capricious destiny. 


Cum jam per terras frondent atque omnia florent, 
Aut nimiis torret fervoribus Athereus Sol, 
Aut subiti perimunt imbres, gelidique pruine, 
Flabraque ventorum violenti turbine vexant. 

Cur anni tempora morbos 
Adportant? quare mors immatura vagatur? 
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—— 
These are a few of his lines on the subject; and, as for want 


of the book, I cannot say, “take them in the words of Creech,” 
with Mr. Pope,I thus endeavour to give them in my own: 











Oft when creative Spring renews the shade, 
And Nature smiles in cheering blooms array’d, 
Th’ ztherial sun with scorching fervour reigns, 
Or sudden torrents drown the verdant plains; 
Or blighting frosts the ripening fruit deform, 
Or swift they’re shatter’d by the wasting storm: 
Contagious seasons taint the breathing world, 
And Death’s fell darts are immaturely hurld. 


But besides the dreary effects of this opinion upon the mind 
of him who entertains it, its mischievous influence on society, is 
forciblyillustrated in the Anti-Lucretius of the Abbe de Polignac, 
written in Latin verse. From a translation of it in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, I select a few passages in answer to this deplo- 
rable doctrine, which flourished during the progress of the French 
revolution, and which, though at present diseountenanced through 
policy, there is too much reason to fear, the still perturbed state 
of the civilized world, fertile in examples of depressed virtue 
and triumphant guilt, has a tendency to nourish and inculcate. 

Who’er shall drink these poisons from thy springs, 
Self-guided, prone to interdicted things, 

Hot in tumultuous youth, and*fierce of soul, 
Devoid of fear, and scoramg Heaven’s control, 
Wiil deem it best his moments to employ, 

In filling ev’ry wanton wish with joy; 

Will hoid that all who crowd life’s busy scene, 
When dead, shall be as if they ne’er had been, 
That chance of all things is the womb and grave, 
That while we live, no terrors should enslave: 
Then naught in aid ot shame and fear can awe, 
Tis guiltless liberty to trample law, 

°Tis more, tis duty, sim a sanction gains, 

And now no crime but honesty remains. 


Owing prebably to the reporters of parliamentary eloquence, 
substitutiug from memory the substance instead of the words of 
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a speech, the effusion of the orator seldem escapes: mutilation, or 
a tricking outin flounces and furbelows, not always in the chast- 
est style of ornament. An instance of this kind occurs in lord 
Chatham’s speech on removing the troops from Boston, as con- 
tained in the excellent selection of doctor Chapman. Speaking 
of general Gage, he is made to say, “ His situation reminds me, 
my lords, of the answer of a French general in the civil wars of 
France, Monsieur Conde opposed to monsieur 7'urenne. He was 
asked, how it happened, that he did not take his adversary pri- 
soner, as he was often very near him: ‘ J’ai peur,’ replied Condé 
very honestly, ‘J’ai peur qu’il ne me prenne.’—Z am afraid he'll 
take me.”’ 

Now this speech I-have seen differently reported, and per- 
fectly recollect the passage in question. It was not Condé that 
gave the answer, but Turenne; who being asked by the queen, 
Ann of Austria, why he had not taken the prince when he had 
been so near to him, replied, “ J’avois grand peur que monsieur 
le prince ne me ‘prit;—I was very much afraid the prince would 
take me.” And this, I take to be the more correct reading: 
first, because the answer is in the obvious tense; second, because 
such a question could only come from a woman; and third, be- 
cause, if put by the queen, it must have been to Turenne, who, in 
the war of the Fronde, or that immediately connected with it, was 
in arms for the court, Condé against it. 


chet 


Among the supposed authors of Junius, is lord Chatham; and 
as conjecture is again set afloat by Woodfall’s new editien of 
those letters, I offer a scrap of internal evidence in support of 
the claim of his lordship. Little indeed is to be inferred from a 
sameness in a common mode of expression, or an identity of trite 
observation, but it is otherwise where the phraseology is pecu- 
liar, and the train of remark has a common object, that of aiming 
to obviate the imposing weight of great learning and abilities— 
a matter much laboured by lord Chatham in his opposition to 
lord Mansfield; for instance, his speech in the house of lords, in 
reply to this nobleman, er an amendment to the address to the 
throne. “I confess, my lords, that I am apt to distrust the refine- 
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ments of learning, because I have seen the ablest and most learned 
men equally liable to deceive themselves and to mislead others. 
The condition of human nature would be lamentable indeed, if 
nothing less than the greatest learning and talents, which fall to 
the share of so small a number of men, were. sufficient to direct 
our judgment and our conduct.” Now Junius, tothe duke of 
Grafton, in his twelfth letter, says, “ The condition of the present 
times is desperate indeed;” and it 1s believed to be a mode of ex- 
pression often used by this writer, and certainly nota common one. 
In his letter to Mr. Home he has also this reimark, inentire coinci- 
dence with the sentiment inthe quoted speech. “He would have 
seen how possible it is for a man of the first talents (meaning lord 
Mansfield) to confound himself in absurdities which would dis- 


grace the lips of an ideot.” 


“eo 


Moliere has often been resorted to by the comic writers for 
the English stage, and one of his most laughable pieces has been 
plundered by Sheridan, in furnishing out the doctor scene in his 
Brave Irishman, captain O’Blunder. This will immediately be 
discovered, by comparing it with the treatment administered by 
the Parisian wags to the honest Limosin, monsieur De Pourceaug- 
nac, in the comedy of that name. 


Shakspeare is said not to have understood Latin, and, of 
course, to have had little or no acquaintance with the poets of 
ancient Rome: and yet he has allusions to them, that would in- 
dicate the contrary. Among other instances is the following: 


At lovers perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs.—Juitet. 
Perjuria ridet amantum 
Jupiter.— Ovid and Tibullus (for the saying is found in beth.) 


The address of Aineas to the shade of Dido in the myrtle 
grove of Elysium, is in the genuine apologetic cant of contrition 
of a modern betrayer of the sex: the fiows hero swearing by the 
stars of heaven, and‘every thing sacred above and below, that his 
desertion of her was reluctant, and compelled by command of the 
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gods; nor was it to have been believed, he says, that his mere go- 
ing away, should have been to her the cause of such heart-rending 
affliction. 

Infelix Dido, verus mihi nuntius ergo 

Venerat extinctam ferroque extrema secutam? 

Funeris heu tibi causa fui? per sidera juro, 

Per superos, et si qua fides tellure sub ima est, 

Invitus regina, tuo de littore cessi. 

Sed me jussa defim, quz nunc has ire per umbras 

Per loca senta situ cogunt noctemque profundum 

Imperiis egere suis: nec credere quivi 

Hunc tantum tibi me decessu ferre dolorem. 

This is much of a piece with Lothario’s, “ Weep not my fair, 
but let the god of love Jaugh in thy eyes, and revel in thy heart,”’ 
&c. and about upon a par with the consolatory offering to the 
ghost of miss Bailey, from the pocket of the regimental small- 
clothes of the wicked captain Smith. But from Virgil, the great 
epic poet, down to George Coleman, the burlesque song-maker, 

Such is the fate unhappy women find, 

And such the curse entail’d upon their kind, 
That man, the lawless libertine, may rove 

Free and unquestion’d through the wilds of love, 
Whilst woman, sense and nature’s easy fool, &c. 


Sublime and beautiful, being the terms agreed upon by critics 
to designate what charms us in those literary productions whicli 
are addressed rather to the feelings than the judgment, many at- 
tempts have been made to generalize our ideas on the subject, 
and by means of examples, to ascertain the sources of this intel- 
lectual delight. There isone, however, which appears to me to 
have eluded these researches, though by no means a penurious 
fountain of the gratification in question; it is wholly overlooked 
by Burke, and but once slightly glanced at by Blair. It might per- 
haps admit of being comprised within she “boldness and gran- 
deur in the thought” taken notice of by Lonzinus; though from 
the instances he refers to, it would not seem to have been at all 
in his contemplation. 

But I conceive it to arise rather from a &4dertiniem than gran- 
deur of thought; and moreover, that the eloquence of the passions 
is never so affecting and transporting as when carried to a de- 
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gree of licentiousness, instances of which abound both in ancient 
and modern writers. Among the latter, none have drawn more 


largely from this source than Rousseau; much use of it has also 
been made by Sterne; and it is the base on which Godwin and 
miss Wolstoncraft attempted to rear their school, as certain 
modern German writers have actually done theirs. The magic 
consists, in bringing free sentiment into collision with establish- 
ed institutions; in setting the natural feelings in opposition to le- 
gal restrictions, and rerulations fosit?vi jurie, whether civil or 
religious. This pesition,if just, may with a little extension ac- 
count for the interest taken in the licentious heroes of Scott’s 
poems, and the popularity which is attached to the adventures 
of Robin Hood, and other lawless men, who regardless of social 
duty, intrench on civil rights, and cut and carve for themselves. 

In the following passages from Lucan, which are not in the 
language of passion, the illustration may be less satisfactory than 
in some of the others I shall adduce; although the chief beauty 
of these, does doubtless consist in the contemptuous freedom with 
which a popular superstition is treated. The first is, where Czsar 
causes to be cut down the sacred wood of Marseilles, snatching 
an axe from one of his hesitating soldiers and giving the first 
blow himself, with this fearless exclamation. 


2 








Jam ne quis vestrum dubitet subvertere sylvam 
Credite me fecisse nefas. 


Now let no doubting hand the task decline; 
Cut you the wood, and let the guilt be mine. 


The other is, where Cato refuses to consult the oracle of Ju- 
piter Ammon; with this dignified observation, among others, to 
the proposer Labienus. 

Heremus cuncti superis, temploque tacente 

Nil agimur nisi sponte dei: non vocibus ullis 
Numen eget: dixitque semel nascentibus auctor 
Quidguid seni licct: steriles nec legit arenas 

Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum. 

As whatever may be the follies of the present age, mankind 
are not tobe juggled by oracles, or made tremble by the arts of 
druidical superstition, it may be said that these thoughts are 
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rather just than free, and that therefore the quotations do not ap- 
ply to the observations they were intended to illustrate. This 
objection, however, cannot lie against the following passages 
from Milton and othérs, which strike at opinions and institutions 
at this day sacred. Thus, this free expostulation which even ar- 
raigns the justice of Omnipotence, is put by Milton into the mouth 
of Adam, altogether consonant to his fallen nature, and to that of 
his unregenerated posterity, specious and pathetic. 








O fleeting joys 
Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes! 
Did I request thee, Maker! from my clay, 
To mould me man? Or here place 
In this delicious garden? As my will 
Concurr’d not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust; 
Desirous to resign and render back 
All I received, unable to perform 
The terms, too hard, by which I was to hold 
The good I sought not. To the loss of that, 
(Sufficient penalty!) why hast thou added 
The sense of endless woes? Inexplicable 
Thy justice seems. 





Ovid, in his story of Byblis and Caunus, puts this palliating 
language into the mouth of the infatuated female: 


Conveniens Venus est annis temeraria nostris. 
Quid licet nescimus adhuc: et cuncta licere 
Credimus: et sequimur magnorum exempla deorum; 


and in that of the still more criminal Myrrha; 


Di precor, et pietas sacrataque jura parentum 
Hoc prohibete nefas: scelerique resistite tanto; 
Si tamen hoc scelus est. Sed enim, <$c.&c. 
Felices quibus ista licent! humana malignas 
Cura dedit leges, et quod natura remittit 
Invida jura negant. 
In the play of Hamlet, the act of suicide is vindicated in this 
passionate exclamation of Laertes, to the priest refusing the fu- 


neral rites to Ophelia. 
VOL. II. 3 x 
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‘* Pll tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, 
Whilst thou liest howling. 


Also, in Pope’s elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, 
next to his Eloisa and Abelard, the most pathetic of his poeems— 
In the following instances, the poetry truly assumes all the li- 
cense of a “chartered libertine.” 


O ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell 

Is it in heaven a crime to leve too well? 

To bear too tender or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover’s or a Roman’s part? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Or hallowed dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb? 
Yet shall thy dirge with rising flowers be drest. 


Xe * + * * 
How oft when press’d to marriage have I said, 
Curse on all laws but those which love has made? 
Love free as air at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Let wealth, let honour wait the wedded dame, 
August her deed and sacred be her fame; 
Before true passion all these views remove; 
Fame, wealth, and honour! what are you to love? 


It is unnecessary to cite more of this well known poem, the 
whole of which is written in the same licentious and indignant 
spirit. , 

On a distress arising from the severity of the monastic life, 
and not very dissimilar to that of Eloisa and Abelard, the French 
poet D’Arnaud adopts the same style of sentiment; and giving 
scope to the idea, that the feelings of nature might be indulged in 
defiance of the rigid laws and gloomy mansions of La Trappe, he 
ascribes this language to the unfortunate Solitaire, who had been 
shut up inthe same monastery with the object of his passion, and 
remained ignorant of the circumstance until after her death. 

Ces Antres ombragés de lugubres Cyprés 1 
Ces cavernes, ces monts ont de detours secrets: 


Jusqu’ aux pieds des autels parmi nos solitaires 
Nous aurions confondus nos voix et nos priers. 
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Le souverain de cieux qui recut nos serments, 

Sans courroux dans son Temple auroit vu deux Amants, 
L’implorer, le servir, et l’adorer ensemble 

Dans cette heureuse paix de deux cceurs qu’il rassemble; 
Et transformé par toi ce funeste sejour 

Eut servi pour nous seuls de retraite a l’amour. 


, The following passage, in the same straih, is so similar in sen- 

timent to Pope’s, 

Late as I watch’d the dying lamps around, 

From yonder shrine I heard a solemn sound. 

‘Come sister, come, it said, or seem’d to say,” &e: 
that it can scarcely be doubted, that it was in the eye of the 
French poet: 

Elle me dit: “arrete et commande a ton cecur, 

La mort est un passage et mous mene au bonheur, 

Il habite ce sejour ou l’ombre est dissipeé, 

Ou l’on jouit enfin, ou l’ame est detrompeé. 

Ce dieu que I’on nous peint.de ses foudres armé, 

Est un Dieu bienfaisant, mais qui veut étre aimé; 

Cher Amant ne crains point ses fureurs vengeresses, 

Qui forma les humains pardonne a leurs foiblesses.” 


The preceding quotations, it is presumed, tend to illucidate 


my meaning, and to establish my position. If not I must suppose 
myself mistaken, and that no discovery has been made. 


——— ’ 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


D'Israeli, in his “‘ Calamities of Authors,” has a chapter on the character of Ho- 
RacE WALPOLE, which, though perhaps somewhat too severe on that dis- 
tinguished writer, contains so much curious matter, that we are not deterred 


by its length from copying it entire. 


I must place the author of “ The Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble authors,” who himself now ornaments that roll, among 
those who have participated in the misfortunes of literature. 

Horace Wa.Lpo.e was the inheriter ef a2 name the most po- 
pular in Europe; he moved in the higher circles of society; and 
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fortune had never denied him the gratifications of the most live- 
ly tastes in all the elegant arts; and the most curious know- 
ledge. These were particular advantages. But Horace Walpole 
panted with a secret desire of literary celebrity; a full sense of 
his distinguished rank long suppressed risking the name he 
bore tothe uncertain fame of an author, and the caprice of vul- 
gar critics. At length he pretended to shun authors, and to slight 
the honours of authorship. The cause of this contempt has been 
attributed to the perpetual consideration of his rank. But was 
this bitter contempt of so early a date? Was Horace Walpole a 
Socrates before his time? Was he born that prodigy of indiffe- 
rence, to despise the secret object he languished to possess? 
His early associates were not only noblemen, but literary noble- 
men; and need he have been so petulantly fastidious at bearing 
the venerable title of author, when he saw Lyttleton, Chester- 
field, and other peers, proud of weariny the blue riband of lite- 
rature? No! it was after he had become an author that he con- 
temned authorship; and it was not the precosity of his sagacity, 
but the maturity of his experience, that made him willing 
enough to undervalue literary honours, which were not suffi- 
cient to satisfy his desires. 

Let us estimate the genius of Horece Walpole, by analyzing 
his talents, and inquiring into the nature of his works. 

His taste was highly polished; his vivacity attained to bril- 
liancy; and his picturesque fancy, easily excited, was soon ex- 
tinguished; his playful wit and keen irony were perpetually 
exercised in his observations on life, and his memory was stored 
with the most amusing knowledge, but much too lively to be 
accurate; for his studies were but his sports. But other qualities 
of genius must distinguish the great author, and even him who 
would occupy chat leading rank in the literary repubiic our au- 
thor aspired to fill. He lived too much in that class of society 
which is little favourabie to genius; he exerted neither profound 
thinking, nor profound fecling; and too volatile to attain to the 
pathetic, that higher quality of genius, he was so imbued with 
the petty elegancies of society, that every impression of gran- 
deur in the human characicr was deadened in the breast of the 


polished cynic. 
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Horace Walpole was not a man of genius, but of the most re- 
fined ingenuity—his most pleasing, ifnot his great talent, lay in 
letter-writing—here he was without a rival; but he probably di- 
vined, when he condescended to become an author, that some- 
thing more was required than the talents he exactly possessed. 
In his latter days he felt this more sensibly, which will appear 
in those confessions which I have extracted from an unpublish- 
ed correspondence. ? 

Conscious of possessing the talent of amusement, yet feeling 
his deficient energies, he resolved to provide various substi- 
tutes for genius itself; and to acquire reputation if he could not 
grasp at celebrity. He raised a printing press at his Gothic cas- 
tle, by which means he rendered smail editions of his works 
valuabie from their rarity, and much talked of, bec&use seldom 
seen. That this is true, appears from the following extract from 
his unpublished correspondence with a literary friend. It alludes 
to his * Anecdotes of Painting in England,” of which the first 
edition consisted of only 300 copies. 


** Of my new fourth volume I printed six hundred; but, as they can be had, 
I belicve not a third part is sold. This is a very plain lesson to me, that my edi- 
tions sell for their curiosity, and not for any merit in them—and so they would 
if I printed Mother Goose’s Tales, and but a few. If I am humbled as an author, 
I may be vain as a printer; and when one has nothing else to be vain of, it is cer 
tainly very little worth while to be proud of that.” 


There is a distinction between the author of great connex- 
ions and another author. With the first the man may give a tem- 
porary existence to his d00ks; but in the other, of real genius, it, 
is the book which gives existence to the man. 

His writings scem to be constructed on a certain principle, 
the awakening of public curiosity, by which he gives them a 
sudden rather than a lasting existence. In historical research 
our adventurer startles the world by maintaining paradoxes 
which attacked the opinions, or changed the characters, establish- 
ed for centuries. Singularity of opinion, vivacity of ridicule, and 
polished epigrams in prose, were the means by which Horace 
Walpole sought distinction. 

In his works of imagination he felt he could not trust to 
himself—the natura! pathetic was utterly denied him. But he 
had fancy and ingenuity; and, therefore, looking around for some 
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artificial aid, some foreign novelty, by which he could attract 
attention, though he might not secure our hearts; he had re- 
course to the marvellous in imagination; on the principle he had 
adopted the paradoxical in history. Thus “ The Castle of Otran- 
to,” and “ The Mysterious Mother,” are the productions of in- 
genuity, rather than genius; and display the miracles of art, ra- 
ther than the spontaneous creations of nature. 

Thus all his literary works, like the ornamented edifice he 
inhabited, were constructed on the same artificial principle: an 
old paper lodging house, converted by the magician of taste in- 
to a Gothic castle, full of scenic effects. 


«A Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” was itself a 
classification which only an idle amateur could have projected, 
and only thé most agreeable narrator of anecdotes could have 


seasoned. These splendid scribblers are for the greater part no 
authors at all. 

His attack on our peerless Sidney, whose fame was more 

mature than his life, was formed on the same principle as his 
“ Historic Doubts” on Richard III. Horace Walpole was as wil- 
ling to vilify the truly great as to beautify deformity, when he 
imagined that the fame he was destroying or conferring reflected 
back on himself. All these works were plants of sickly delicacy, 
which could never endure the open air, and only lived in the 
artificial atmosphere of a private collection. Yet at times the 
flowers, and the planter of the flowers, were roughly shaken by 
an uncivil breeze. 
His “ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” with their pecu- 
liar vivacity, form the most entertaining catalogue. Who can 
deny that he gives the spirit of the times, in their feelings to- 
wards the arts? yet his pride was never gratified when he re- 
flected that he had been writing the work of Vertue, who had 
collected the materials, but could not have given the philosophy. 
His great age and his good sense opened his eyes on himself; 
and Horace Walpole seems to have judged too contemptuously 
of Horace Walpole. The truth is, he was mortified he had not 
and never could obtain a literary peerage; and he never respect- 
ed the commoner’s seat. At these moments, too frequent in his 
life, he contemns authors, and returns to sink back into all the 
self-complacency of aristocratic pride. 
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This cold unfeeling disposition for literary men, this disgui- 
sed malice of envy, and this eternal vexation at his own disap- 
pointments, break forth in his correspondénce with one of those 
literary characters, with whom he kept on terms while they were 
kneeling to him in the humility of worship, or moved about to 
fetch or to carry his little quests of curiosity in town or country. 

The following literary confessions, taken from letters hither- 
to unpublished, will illustrate the character I have drawn. 


“© June, 1778. 
‘* I have taken a thorough dislike to being an author; and, if it would not look 
like begging you to compliment one by contradicting me, I would tell you what I 


am most seriously convinced of, that I find what small share of parts I had, grown 
dulled. And when I perceive it myself, I may well believe that others would not 
be less sharp-sighted. J¢ is very natural; mine were spirits rather than parts; 
and as time has rebated the one, it must surely destroy their resemblance to the 


other.” 


In another letter to the Rev. W. Cole: 


“* I set very little value on myself; as a man, I am a very faulty one; and ag 
an auther, a very middling one; which whoever thinks a comfortable rank, is not 
as all of my opinion. Pray convince me that you think I mean sincerely, by not 
answering me with a compliment. It is very weak to be pleased with flattery; the 
stupidest of all delusions to beg it. From you I should take it ill. We have known 
one another almost forty years.” 


There were times when Horace Walpole’s natural taste for 
his studies returned with all the vigour of passion; but his velati- 
lity, and his habits of life, perpetually scattered his firmest reso- 
lutions into air. This conflict appears beautifully described when 
the view of King’s College, Cambridge, throws his mind into 
meditation; and the passion for study and seclusion instantly 
kindled his emotions, lasting, perhaps, as long as the letter which 
describes them occupied in writing. 


** May 22, 1777. 

“‘ The beauty of King’s College, Cambridge, now it is restored, penetrated 
me with a visionary longing to be a monk in it. Though my life has been passed 
in turbulant scenes, in pleasures, or rather pastimes, and in much fashionable 
dissipation; still books, antiquity, and virtu, kept hold of a corner of my heart: 
and since neeessity has forced me of late years to be a man of business, my dis- 
position tends to be a recluse for what remains—but it will not be my lot; and 
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though there is some excuse for the young doing what they like, I doubt an old 
man should do nothing but what he ought, and I hope doing one’s duty is the best 
preparation for death. Sitting with one’s arms folded to think about it, is a very 
long way for preparing for it. If Charies V had resolved to make some amends 
for his abominable ambition by doing good (his duty as a king) there would have 
been infinitely more merit than going to doze in a convent. One may avoid active 
guilt in a sequestered life, but the virtue of it is merely negative; the innocence is 
beautiful.” 


There has been moments when Horace Walpole even ex- 
pressed the tenderest feelings for fan:e; and the following passage, 
written prior to the preceding ones, gives no indication of that 
contempt for literary fame, of which the close of this character 
will exhibit an extraordinary instance. 

This letter relates an affecting event—he had just returned 
from seeing general Convey attacked by a paralytic stroke.— 
Shocked by his appearance, he writes: 


“It is, perhaps, to vent my concern that I write. It has operated such a 
revolution on my mind, as no time, at my age, can efface. Ii has at once damped 
every pursuit which my spirits had even now prevented me from being weaned 
from; T mean of virtu. It is like a mortal distemper in myself; for can amuse- 
ments amuse, if there is but a glimpse, a vision of outliving one’s friends? J have 
had dreams in which I thought I wished for fame—it was not certainly posthu- 
mous fame, at any distance; I feel, I feel it was confined to the memory of those 
I love. lt seems to me impossible for a man who has no friends, to do any thing 
for fame—and to me the first position in friendship is, to intend one’s friends should 
survive one—but it is not reasonable to oppress you, who are suffering gout, with 
my melancholy ideas. What I have said will tell you, what I hope so many years 
have told you, that lam very constant and sincere to friends of above forty years.” 


In a published letter of a later date (1789) from Horace 
Walpole to a literary friend, there is a remarkable confession, 
which harmonizes with those already given; and abating all that 
can be required for the affected modesty of the writer, much 
more will remain of that genuine conviction this author had of 
the quality of bis genius, and the nature of his works. 


“‘ My pursuits have always been light, trifling, and tended to nothing but my 
casual amusement. I will not say, without a little vain ambition of showing some 
parts, but never with industry sufficient to make me apply to any thing solid. My 
studies, if they could be called so, and my productions, were alike desultory. In 
my latter age I discovered the futility both of my objects and writings—TI felt how 
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insignificant is the reputation of an author of mediocrity; and that, being no ge- 
nius, I only added one name more to a list of writers; but had told the world no- 





thing but what it could as well be without. These reflections were the best proofs 
of my sensé; and when I could see through my own vanity, there is less wonder 
in my discovering that such talents as I might have had, are impaired at seventy- 


two.” 


Thus humbled was Horace Walpole to himself!—there is an 
intellectual dignity, which this man of wit and sense was inca- 
pable of reaching—and it seems a retribution that the scorner of 
true greatness, should at length feel the poisoned chalice return 
to his own lips. He who had contemned Sidney, and quarrelled 
with and ridiculed every contemporary genius he personally 
knew, and affected to laugh at the literary fame he could not ob- 
tain, at length came to scorn himself!—and endured ‘the penal 


fires” of an author’s hell, in undervaluing his own works, the 
productions of a long life! 


The following extraordinary letter will illustrate this part of 
his character; never was literary contempt more keenly pointed, 


nor the chagrin and disappointment of an author less carelessly 
concealed—nor his real talents more apparent. 


“ Arlington street, April 27, 1773. 

“ Mr. Gough wants to be introduced to me! Indeed! I would see him, as he has been 
midwife to Masters; but he is so dull that he would only be troublesome—and be~ 
sides, you know I shun authors, and would never have been one myself, if it obli- 
ged me to keep such bad company. They are always in earnest, and think their 
profession serious, and dwell upon trifles, and reverence learning. [laugh at all 
these things, and write only to laugh at them and divert myself. None of us are 
authors of any consequence, and it is the most ridiculous of all vanities to be vain of 
being mediocre. A page in a great author humbles me to the dust, and the conversa: 
tion of those that are not superior to myself, reminds me of what will be thought 
of myself. I blush to flatter them, or to be flattered by them; and should dread 
letters being published some time or other, in which they would relate our inter 
views, and we should appear like those puny conceited witlings in Shenstone’s 
and Hughes’s correspondence, who give themselves airs from being in possession 
of the soil of Parnassus for the time being; as peers are proud beeause they enjoy 
the estates of great men who went before them. Mr. Gough is very welcome to 
see Strawberry-hill, or I would help him to any scraps m my possession that 
would assist his publications, though he is one of those industrious who are only 
reburying the dead—but I cannot be acquainted with him; it is contrary to my 


system and my humour; and besides, I know nothing of barrows and Danish en- 


‘trenchments, and Saxon barbarisms, and Phenician eharaeters—in short, | know 
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nothing of those ages that knew nothing—then how should I be of use to modergr 
literati? Ali the Scotch metaphysicians have sent me their works—I did not read 
one of them, because I do not understand what is not understood by those that 
write about it; and I did not get acquainted with one of the writers, I should like 
to be intimate with Mr. Anstey, even though he wrote Lord Buckhorse, or with 
the author of the Heroic Epistle —I have no thirst to know the rest of my con- 
temporaries, from the absurd bombast of Dr. Johnson, down to the silly Dr. Gold- 
smith, though the latter changeling has had bright gleams of parts, and the for- 
mer had sense, till he changed it for words, and sold it for a pension. Don’t think 


me scornful. Recollect that I have seen Pope, and lived with Gray! Adieu!” 


Such a letter seems not to have been written by a literary 
man—it is the babble of a thoughtless wit and a man of the 
world. But it is worthy of him whose contracted heart couid ne- 
ver open to patronage or friendship. From such we might ex- 
pect the unfeeling cbservation in the “ Anecdotes of Painting,’ 
that “* Want of patronage is the apology for want of genius. 
Milton and Fontaine did not write in the bask of court-favour. 
A poet or a painter may want an equipage or a villa, by wanting 
protection; they can always afford to buy ink and paper, colours 
and pencil. Mr. Hogarth has received no honours, but universal 
admiration.’ Patronage, indeed, cannot convert duli men into 
men of genius, but it may preserve men of genius from beco- 
ming dull men. It might have afforded Dryden that studious 
leisure which he ever wanted, and had given us not imperfect 
tragedies, and uncorrected poems, but the regulated flights ofa 
noble genius. It might have animated Gainsborough to have cre- 
ated an. English school in jandscape, which I have heard from 
those who knew him, was his favourite but neglected pursuit. 
Bui Walpole could insuit that genius which he wanted the ge- 
nerosity to protect! 

The whole spirit of this man was penury. Enjoying an in- 
come of many thousands, he only wished to appear to patronize 
the arts which amused his tastes, employing the meanest artists, 
at reduced prices, to ornament his own works, while he bitterly 
reprehends this economy, which others were compelled to prac- 
tice. It was the simplicity of childhood in Chatterton, to ima- 
gine Horace Walpole could be a patron—but it is melancholy 
to record, that a slight protection might have saved such a 
youth. Gray abandoned this man of birth and rank in the midst 
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of their journey through Europe; Mason broke with him; even 
his humble correspondent Cole, this “ friend of forty years,” 
was often sent away in dudgeon; and he had quarrelled with al- 
most all the authors he had been acquainted with. Horace Wal- 
pole once declared, that “he always tried to escape the ac- 
quaintance and the conversation of authors and artists.’ The 
Gothic castle at Strawberry-hill was indeed rarely graced with li- 
ving genius—there the greatest was Horace Walpole himself; but 
he had been too long waiting to see realized a magical vision of 
his hopes, which resembled the prophetic fiction of his own ro- 
mance, that, “ the owner should grow too large for his house.” 
After many “years, having discovered he still retained his medi- 
ocrity, he could never pardon the presence of that preternatural 
being whom the world considered a great man. Such was the 
feeling which dictated the close of the above letter; Johnson and 
Goidsmith were to be “scorned,” since Pope and Gray were no 
more within the reach of his envy and his fear. 


| 


BUFFON, KLOPSTOCK, AND GESSNER. 


The following interesting notices of several distinguished authors are translated 
from the Souvenirs de Felicig, one of the latest works of madame Genlis, 
which, from its style no less than its sentiments, well deserves the honours 


of an English version. 


I pinED lately with M. de Buffon. There was alarge com- 
pany, consisting chiefly of scientific and literary people. In all 
this imposing circle, I was the only ignorant person, and yet th 
ton of conversation was so natural—they chatted with so much 
good nature and so little pretension, that I felt perfectly at my 
ease. I dine once every two weeks with Mr. Buffon, and I al- 
ways find there the same amiabie simplicity.. It is the master 
of the house who inspires it; he has so much of it himself. No 
one dares in his company to show pedantry, or to assume a dog- 
matic and decisive tone. He does not like discussions, nor 3ci- 
entific discourses; he says that conversation should be a reia>- 
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ation; and that in order to be agreeable, it is necessary to be 


somewhat frivolous. When I remarked to him how delighted I 
was that he had this opinion, which agreed so well with my own, 
he told me that a lady from one of the provinces, who had just 
arrived at Paris, and wished to see an assembly of wits, came to 


dine with him, expecting of course to hear something marvel- 


fous. She listened for some time with the greatest attention, 


and being astonished at not being able to collect any thing re- 
markable, concluded that the company were reserving the good 
things to enliven the dinner. At last they sat down to table; 
and her attention now redoubled; but they talked of nothing but 
good living—they descanted on the merits of Champagne and 


Burgundy; till the strange lady, losing all patience, leaned over 
to her neighbour and said, in a low voice, “ but when in the 


world are these gentlemen going to begin.” 


There are some people who in their first interviews with 


authors are quite insupportable—people, who do not so much 
wish to know you, as to let you see at the first moment all that 


they know, and the full extent of their understanding. 


I shall 


never forget my singular interview with the famous Klopsteck, 
author of the Messiah. It was at the beginning of my residence 
at Hamburg, while I was boarding at the house of the minister 
Volters, that Klopstock requested to see me. One day, while I 
was alone with my niece, I saw a very ugly, limping old man 
come in. I got up and met him an@ led him to an arm-chair. 
He sat down without saying a word, crossed his legs with a very 
reflecting air, and fixed himself in the chair like a man who was 
going to stay a long time there. Then with a high and squceak- 
ing voice, he began with this strange question: ‘“ Madam, in your 
opinion, which is the best prose writer, Voltaire or Buffon.” 
This mode of entering on, not a conversation, but a thesis, pe- 
trified me; but Klopstock, who was more anxious to let me know 


his opinion than to hear mine, did not at all insist upon 


an an- 


swer. * For my part,” he went on, “I decide in favour of Vol- 
taire, and for several reasons; first,” and he proceeded to: give 
me a dozen reasons, which were spun out into a long discourse. 
He then spoke of his residence at Dresden and in Denmark; 


of the homages that had been bestowed on him; and of the trans- 
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lation which an emigrant was then making of the Messiah. Du- 
ring the whole of this conversation, I did not utter six monosyl- 
lables. At the end of three hours he retired very much satis- 
fied with my conversation; for in the evening he told one of my 
friends that he had found me very agreeable. It was certainly 
being so at very little expense. 








My thoughtlessness has often brought. me into embarrass- 
ments. The following is a droll circumstance. Count Schom- 
berg would insist upon it that I should like D’Alembert, which 
I had not the least disposition to do, and notwithstanding the 
care of count Schomberg, my acquaintance with him was always 
very superficial. D*Alembert was in the habit of sending me 
his discourses regularly as they were printed. One day he sent 
me one which had not the author’s name to it. It was the eulo- 
gium on Mr, de la Coudamine. As I read it hastily it pleased 


me, and thinking it was of course D’Alembert’s, I wrote to 
him that I was delighted with it, and that J liked it infinitely 
better than ali the previous ones. The eulogium was written by 


Condorcet. Count Schomberg scolded me severely for this 
mistake, which occasioned a great coolness in my epistolary in- 
tercburse with D’Alembert. 

The day after my arrival at Zurich, I saw Gessner. He isa 
good man, who can be admired without embarrassment—with 
whom one can talk without pretensions, and who cannot be seen 
or known without being beloved. I took a delightful walk with 
him on the charming borders of the Sil and the Limmath. It 
was there he told me he had dreamed all his Idyls. I did not 
fail to ask him that odious question often put to celebrated 
authors, though we are never of their opinion, whatever they 
answer. I asked him which of his works he liked best. He told 
me that it was The First Navigator, decause he composed it for 
his wife in the beginning of their love. This answer disarmed 
me, and I too shall prefer the First Navigator to the Death of 
Abel. Gessner invited me to go and see him at his country seat. 
I was extremely anxious to know the woman whom he had mar- 
ried for love, and who had made him a poet. I represented her 
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under the form of a charming shepherdess, and I imagined that 
the habitation of Gessner must be an elegant cottage, surround- 
ed with bowers and flowers; that they drank nothing but milk, 
and, to use the German expression, walked on roses. On 
reaching his house, I crossed a little garden filled with car- 
rots and cabbages, which began to derange a little my ideas of 
eclogues and idyls; but they were completely put to flight on 
entering the parlour, by the smoke of tobacco forming a vene- 
rable cloud; through which I perceived Gessner smoking his 
pipe and drinking beer, by the side of a good woman, dressed 
in a short-gown, with a large bonnet, and knitting. This was 
madame Gessner. But the good-natured reception which I met 
with, from both husband and wife, their perfect union, their ten- 
derness towards their children, and their simplicity, recall the 
manners and the virtues which Gessner has painted—it is still 


an idyl and the golden age, not in brilliant poetry, but in vulgar 
and unadorned language. Gessner draws and paints landscapes 
in water colours in a superior manner, and he has painted all 
the rural situations which he describes. He gave me one of 
them, which is delightful. 

I saw also at Zurich the celebrated Lavater. I have great 
belief in physiognomy; but my principles on that subject are very 
different from those of Lavater. He drew his from forms, and 
his systems are disproved by an infinite number of countenances; 
whilst it is impossible to refute mine, which makes me believe 
it is perfect. I judge by the expression of the smile alone. My 
science cannot be communicated, nor has it any rules— it is the 
gift of nature. Besides, I do but revive it, for it was known to 
the Greeks, who gave it a name signifying divination by the 
smile. The smiles of politeness and affability are very insigni- 
| ficant; but the true smile—the natural smiie, shows the under- 
te standing; betrays stupidity and folly, and unveils the inclinations. 
| It is for this reason, no doubt, that all the poets have ascribed to 
| Love a malicious smile. Lavater pretends moreover, that he can 
iy tell perfectly the character of a person from his handwriting. If 
‘| in the time of Louis the fourteenth, authors had written great 
volumes on such sciences, they would have been prohibited; 
but in these times the learned have the right of saying all sorts 


of follies, without losing consideration—they even profit by it. 
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I did not see Hailer at Berne, because he was sick. He is, 
like Zimmerman, a physician as well as a poet. The talent of 
yerse is frequently joined with the science of medicine in Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and England. The god of medicine was, it 
is true, the son of Apollo; but he did not make poetry. Hippo- 
crates did not cultivate poetry; and I acknowledge, that I had 
rather that my physician attended to nothing but medicine. | 


a 





ON THE WORD LOAN--—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. , 


Mr. O.LpscuHoo.L, 

I noTicep with pleasure in your number for September 1813 
an attack made by one of your correspondents on the word af- 
frobate; it is amodern usurper, and I hope will be opposed and 
dethroned. Johnson, in his preface to his folio dictionary, has ‘ 
treated such innovations upon our language with so much justice, r 
that it would be presumption in me to attempt to say any thing In 

' addition, and I will not attempt it; all that I wish is to assist in 
the hue and cry against this aggressor, and bring him to condign 
punishment. 

Another intruder has appeared, in my opinion not less obnox- 
ious to the Johnsonian laws. I mean the substantive Joan in the 
form of a verd. I am sorry to see it not only countenanced, but 
actually in the service of some of the heads of department in 
Washington. They do not stop here, they have employed its 
only child doaned in the most important affairs of our nation. 
This I think unkind when their old acquaintances and tried 
friends, Lend and Lent are at all times willing, and certainly as 
well qualified, to serve them. A. B. 

October 1, 1813. ; 





OLLA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Sica tantum miraniur. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 
A pve attachment to country is, no doubt, commendable in all 
men; but when, through mistaken zeal, they affect to despise all 
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others, they will be despised in their turn. Many instances of 
this sort might, no doubt, be produced; but as I wish to be short, 
I shall be content with one. 

Not many years ago, a gentleman lately from Scotland, called 
on Mr. H at his seat near Wilmington (Delaware) for whom 
he had some letters. Whilst walking in his garden, abounding 
in excellent fruit, the latter soon observed that, show him what 
he would, his guest insisted upon it that he had seen muckle bat- 





ter in Scoteland. Determined, however, to surprise him, he pri- 
vately ordered a servant to tle some gourds on a pear-tree, whilst 
they were at dinner. When the cloth was removed, “ now, sir,” 
said Mr. H. “I think I can show you something you ne’er saw 
the like of in Scotland,” and taking him up to the tree, he asked 
the astonished Scotchman what he thought of that? “In truth, 


sar,”’ quoth he, “they are varra fine piers indeed; but I think ~ 


I have seen full as learge in the duke of Argyle’s gardens; though 
I must e’en confess that they had na’ quite sic lang nacks.”’ 


ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The criminal code of England, like that of Draco of old, is 
written in letters of blood. 

‘Tt is a melancholy truth,” says Blackstone,* “that among 
the variety of actions which men are daily liable to commit, not 
less than one hundred and sixty have been declared by act of par- 
liament, to be fellonious without benefit of clergy; or, in other 
words, to be worthy of instant death.” The same writer observes, 
that were even a committee appointed but once in an hundred 
years to revise the criminal law, it would not, in the eighteenth 
century, have beenacapital crime to cut down a cherry tree in 
an orchard, or to be seen for one month, in company with a Gyp- 
sy, be she ever sohandsome. Yet, notwithstanding this, we find 
that since his time, such laws have been greatly increased. 

The late empress of Russia, “aware,” as Mr. Eden tells us, 
“that immoderate efforts are the symptoms of insufficiency, and 
have always more fury than force,’t abolished the penalty of 
death throughout her extensive dominions, and the legislature of 


* Vol. iv. 18. ¢ Priss. of Penal Law $7. 
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Pennsylvania’ (except in cases of murder) has wisely followed 
herexample. If, therefore, it be true, as Blackstone further ob- 
serves, ‘‘ That sanguinary laws are a bad symptom of the distem- 


_per of every state, or at least of its weak constitution,”} and if 


(as he asserts) “it is moreover absurd and impolitic to apply the 
same punishment to crimes of different malignity,’’§ it must, I 
think, follow of course that the penal laws of this state, as well as 
those of Russia, are much more wise and just than the criminal 
code of England, which, as an ingenious lawyer once took occa- 
sion to remark, “ makes no distinction of crimes, but punishes 
all with death, from high treason down to shooting a cock-sfarrow 
over my lord North’s hedge.” 


EPITAPHS. 
Thomas Whartonus jaceo hic, hic utrague conjux; 
Eleanora suum hinc, hinc habet Anna locum, 
Entibi, terra, tuum, carnes et ossa, resumes, 
In celos animos,tu Deus aline tuum. 
The following jeu d@’esfrit has been given as a translation 


of the above. 
Here I Thomas Wharton do lie, 


. With Lucifer under my head, 
And Nelly my wife hard by, 
And Nancy, as cold as lead. 


Oh! how can I speak without dread! 
Who could my sad fortune abide? 
With one devil under my head, 
And another laid close on each side? 


The following lines are inscribed on the tomb of governor 


Eaton, of Connecticut, at Newhaven: 


Eaton the great, the meék, the wise, the just, 
Reposes here, in peace, his sacred dust, 
[isname forget Newengland never must. 
Jind beneails 
To attend you, sir, beneath these framed stones, 


Are come your honour’d son and daughter Jones, 
On either side to rest their weary bones. 


+ 4 Bi. 17. § Ibid. 
a2 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


Lines written on the pillar erecting by Mrs. Barlow to the memory of her huss 
band, minister of the United States at Paris, deceased at Zarnowitch, in Po- 3 
land, on the twenty-sixth of December, 1812—by Helen Maria Williams. yi 


WHERE o’er the Polish desert’s trackless way, 
Relentless Winter rules with savage sway; 
Where the shrill polar storms, as wild they blow, 
Seem to repeat some plaint of mortal wo; 

Far o’er the cheerless space the trav’ller’s eye 

| Shall this recording pillar long descry; 

uf And give the sod a tear, where Barlow lies, 

3 He, who was simply great and nobly wise. 

Here, led by patriot zeal, he met his doom, 

And found, amid the frozen wastes, a tomb; : 
+ Far from his native soil the poet fell; 4 
4 Far from that western world he sung so well. 

i Nor she, so long belov’d, nor she was nigh, 

ie To catch the dying look, the parting sigh; 

4 She, who, the hopeless anguish to beguile, 

In fond memorial rears the funeral pile. . 
Whose widow’d bosom, on Columbia’s shore, 
Shall mourn the moments that return no more; 
While bending o’er the broad Atlantic wave, 

Sad fancy hovers on the distant grave. 


The second number of the seeond volume of Irish Melodies, which has been 
lately republished, contains several songs which sustain the character of Anacreon | 
Moore’ as one of the most successful cultivators of that beautiful species of com- 4 
position. Those which allude to the history, or the present condition of Ireland, 
strike us as peculiarly interesting. We select the following: 


THE PRINCE’S DAY.* 
THOUGH DARK ARE OUR SORROWS. 
7 TuouGu dark are our sorrows, to-day we'll forget them, 
if And smile thro’ our tears like a sunbeam in show’rs, 
There never were hearts, if our rulers would let them, 
More form’d to be tranquil and blest than ours!” 


* This song was written, in (810, for a féte in honour of the prince of 
Wales’s birth-day. 
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But, just when the chain 
Has ceas’d to pain, 
And hope has enwreath’d it round with flow’rs, 
There comes a new link 
Our spirit to sink! 
Oh! the joy of such hearts, like the light of the poles, 
Is a flash amid darkness, too brilliant to stay; 
But though ’twere the last little spark in our souls, 


We must light it up now, on our prince’s day. 
* 
Contempt on the minion, who calls you disloyal! 


Though fierce to your foe, to your friends you are true; 
And the tribute most high to a head that is royal, 
Is love from a heart that loves liberty too. 
While cowards, who blight 
Your fame, your right, 
Would shrink from the blaze of the battle array; 
The standard of green 
In front would be seen— 
Oh! my life on your faith! were you summon’d this minute, 
You'd cast every bitter remembra'ice away, 
And show what the arm of old Erin has in it, 
When rous’d by the foe, on her prince’s day. 


He loves the green isle, and his love is recorded 
In hearts, which have suffer’d too much to forget; 
And hope shall be crown’d, and attachment rewarded, 
And Erin’s gay jubilee shine out yet! 
The gem may be broke 
By many a stroke, 
But nothing can cloud its native ray; 
Each fragment will cast 
A light to the last, 
And thus, Erin, my country! though broken thou art, 
There’s a lustre within thee, that ne’er will decay; 
A spirit that beams through each suffering part, 
And now smiles at their pain, on the prince’s day! 
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WEEP ON, WEEP ON. 


Weep on, weep on, your hour is past; 
Your dreams of pride are o’er; 
The fatal chain is round you cast, 
And you are men no more! 
In vain the hero’s heart hath bled; 
The sage’s tongue hath warn’d in vain; 
Oh, Freedom! once thy flame hath fled, 
It never lights &gain! 


Weep on—perhaps in after days 
They’il learn to love your name; 
And many a deed may wake in praise, 
That long hath slept in blame! 
And, when they tread the ruin’d isle, 
Where rest, at length, the lord and slave, 
They’ll wondering ask, how hands so vile 
Could conquer hearts so brave? 


“ Twas fate,” they’ll say, “ a wayward fate. 
“ Your web of discord wove; 
*“ And while your tyrants join’d in hate, 
‘‘ You never joined in love! 
“ But hearts fell off, that ought to twine, 
“ And man profan’d what God had given, 
“ Till some were heard to curse the shrine, 
“Where others knelt to heaven!” 


AVENGING AND BRIGHT. 


Avenging and bright fall the swift sword of Erin, 
On him who the brave sons of Usna betray’d; 
For ev’ry fond eye which he waken’d a tear in, 
A drop from his heart wounds shall weep o’er her blade. 


By the red cloud that hung over Connor’s dark dwelling, 
When Ulad’s three champions lay sleeping in gore— 

By the billows of war which, so often, high swelling, 
Have wafted these heroes to victory’s shore!— 
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We swear to revenge them!—no joy shall be tasted, 
The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed, 

Our halls shall be mute, and our fields shall lie wasted, 
Till vengeance is wreak’d on the murderer’s. head! 


Yes, monarch! though sweet are our home recollections, 
Though sweet are the tears that from tenderness fall; 
Though sweet are our friendships, our hopes and affections, 

Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all! 


The following are of a more private and domestic character, but equally 


elegant: 


NAY TELL ME NOT. 


Nay tell me not, dear! that the goblet drowns 
One charm of feeling, one fond regret; 
Believe me, a few of thy angry frowns 
Are all I’ve sunk in its bright wave yet. 
Ne’er hath a beam 
Been lost in the stream, 
That ever was shed from thy form or soul; 
The balm of thy sighs, 
The spell of thine eyes, 
Still float on the surface, and hallow my bowl! 
Then fancy not, dearest! that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me; 
Like founts that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 
The bowl but brightens, my love, for thee! 


They tell us that Love tn his fairy bower 
Had two blush-roses of birth divine; 
He sprinkled the one with a rainbow’s shower, 
But bath’d the ether with mantling wine. 
Soon did the buds 
That drank of the floods 
Distill’d by the rainbow, decline and fade; 
While those, which the tide 
Of ruby had dy’d, 
All blush’d into beauty like thee, sweet maid! 
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| Then fancy not, dearest! that wine can sieal 
it One biissful dream of the heart from me; 
Mf Like founts that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 

The bowi but brightens, my love, for thee! 


LOVE AND THE NOVICE. o 
HERE WE DWELL. & 


| ‘ Here we dwell, in holiest bowers, 
i “ Where angels of light o’er our orisons bend, 
** Where sighs of devotions, and breathings of flowers, 
“ To heavenin mingled odour ascend! 
“ Do not disturb our calm, ob love! 
‘¢ So like is thy form to the cherubs above, 


199 be. 


‘© It well might deceive such hearts as ours! 


Love stcod near the novice and listen’d, ig 
And love is no novice in taking a hint; 4 
f His laughing biue eyes soon with piety glisten’d, 
| His rosy wing turn’d to heaven’s own tint. 
“ Who would have thought,” the urchin cries, 
That Love could so well, so gravely disguise 


“ His wandering wings, and wounding eyes?” 


Love now warms thee, waking and sleeping, 
Young novice! to him all thy orisons rise; 
He tinges the heavenly fount with his weeping, : 
He brightens the censor’s flame with his sighs! 4 
Love is the saint enshrin’d in thy breast, 
And angels themselves would admit such a guest, 
1 If he came to them clothed in piety’s vest. 


THIS LIFE 1S ALL CHEQUERED. 


This life is all chequered with pleasures and woes, 
That chase one another like waves of the deep, 

Each billow as brightly or darkly it flows, 

Reflecting our eyes as they sparkle or weep. 
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So closely our whims on our miseries tread, 

That the laugh is called up ere the tear can be dried; 
And as fast as the raindrop of pity is shed, 

The goose plumage of folly can turn it aside, 
But pledge me the cup, if existence would cloy, 

With hearts ever happy, and heads ever wise, 

Be ours the light grief, that is sister to joy, 
And the short brilliant folly that flashes and dies! 


When Hylas was sent with his urn to the fount, 
Through fields full of sunshine, with heart full of play, 

Light rambled the boy over meadow and mount, 
And neglected his task for the flowers on the way. 

Thus some who, like me, should have drawn and have tasted 
The fountain, that runs by Philosophy’s shrine, 

Their time with the flowers on the margin have wasted, 
And left their light urns all as empty as mine! 

But pledge me the goblet--while Idleness weaves 
Her flowerets together, if Wisdom can see 

One bright drop or two, that has fall’n on the leaves 
From her fountain divine, ’tis sufficient for me! 





From the Eurofiean Magazine. 


THE HONEST WOER. 
His minde expressing in plaine and few tearmes, 
By which to his mistris his love he confirmes. 


To the tune of Lulling beyond her. 


FAIREST mistris, cease your moane, 
spoile not your eyes with weeping, 
For certainly if one be gone, 
you may have another, sweeting: 
I will not complement with oathes, 
nor speake you faire to prove you; 
But save your eyes to mend your clothes, 
Tor itis I that love you. 


I will not boast of substance great 
wherewith I can endow you, 

Nor what appareil, nor what meat 

I’m abie to allow you: 
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I never will revoke my vow, 


Then, dearest, leave your sorrow now, 


You know tis time that all things tryes, 
let my affection move you, 


And weepe no more, but save your eyes, 


for it is I that love you. 5 
If I should praise your golden hayres, a 
I should both lye and flatter; t: 


Why should I say thine eyes are stars, 
when there is no such matter? 
Every like is not the same, 
vet none I prize above ‘you, Py 
To sigh so sore y’are much to blame, c 
for it is I that love you. 


With courtly words I cannot court, 
like one whose tongue is filed, 
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By subtle speakers in that sort 
poore women are oft beguiled: i 

I speake no more than what I meane, 
then doe as it doth behoove you, 

And doe not waste your teares in vaine, 
for it is I that love you. 


You may I know have choice of men 
that many wayes excell me, "a 

But yet in love I passe all them, : 
my conscience this doth tell me: . 

Then let no riches buy my prize, 
nor flattering words remove you, 


To sigh and sob you are very unwise, 
for it 1s I that love you. 
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I am the constant Pyramus, i 
be thou my constant Thysbe; 


That such a match is made by us, 
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let this a sealing kisse be. 
nor deeme any lasse above you; 


for it is I that love you. 
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Now if you doe my love deny, 
and utterly refuse me, 
I will not say for love I'll dye, 
in that you shall excuse me: 
Some say so, yet meane nothing lesse, 
but pitty I hope will move you 
Not to put me to that distresse, 
for it is Ithat love you. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PRIZE POEMS. 


Ir will be recollected that inthe Port Folio of June last, after 
enumerating some of the advantages of national poetry, and ex- 
pressing an anxiety to see that valuable branch of our literature 
cultivated with success, we ventured to excit@the attention of our 
poetical correspondents, by offering two premiums, each of one 
hundred dollars, for the two best naval songs which should be 
communicated to us before the first of October. We trusted to 
our knowledge of our country, when we anticipated that such a 
project would be received with kindly approbation, and that 
many would be tempted to exertion in a cause where success 
must be honourable, and even failure could not possibly have in 


it any thing of humiliation. Our expectations have been fully 
realized. From all parts of the union we have received poeti- 


cal communications of various kinds; till at last our chief em- 
barrassment has arisen from the difficulty of judicious selection. 
In this delicate office we might, perhaps, falter in the execu- 
tion of our duty, were it not for the conviction, that no mo- 
tive of prejudice or prepossession has been suffered to. weak- 
en our judgment; and that, in fact, we are deciding on the 
pretensions of individuals to whom, personally, we are, and 
most probably shall continue to be, strangers. In announcing, 
therefore, our decision—a decision by which so few can be gra- 
tified, and so many may be disappointed at least, ifnot mortified, 


however we may be reproached with a defective taste, or an er- 
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roneous judgment, we ought to be secure from the imputation, 
as we are exempt from the consciousness of wilful partiality. 
Among the poems which this competition has produced, 
there are many of considerable merit, both in the higher style of 
ode, and the more familiar class of convivial songs—many ef- 
forts which prove that we have amongst us minds qualified to 
pursue, most successfully, this new poetical career. Some of 
these, with the permission of the writers, we shall hereafter pre- 
sen to the public, as valuable additions to our national poetry. 
In the meantime, as our proposals restrict us to the choice of 
two compositions, we have selected those which follow, as the 
best adapted to the occasion, and as entitled to claim the pro- 
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posed premiums. 

The first in order is the Pillar of Glory, a song, by Edwin C. 
Holland, esq. which, besides its poetical merit, has the advantage 
‘ of original and appropriate music composed for this occasion. We 
‘ have added another new song, by the same gentleman, which 
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I is less striking in ys effect, but being deemed too valuable to 
if be overlooked, is presented to the public, who will appreciate 


its value. 
The other premium we have awarded to a poem, which, 
though not strictly a song, is a national lyric ode, susceptible of 
being moulded into any form of musical composition, and pos- 
sessed of such distinguished merit, that we cannot withhold 
from it the highest honours which it is in our power to bestow. 
i Although the name of the writer has not been communicated, 
Hi | yet the ode to which we allude bears the obvious impression of 
i a master’s hand. It is marked by a masculine vigour of fancy; a 
pathos and richness of imagery, which place it in the very front 
rank of excellence. Nor have we, in the course of our review 
i of American poetry, seen any thing which breathes a loftier spi- 
He | rit of poetical enthusiasm, or on which we more willingly bestow 
nt our maturest commendation. 
ih In thus bearing our testimony to the merits of these compo- 
sitions, our satisfaction would be incomplete if these efforts were 
suffered to expire with the occasion, or if their authors did not 
feel encouraged to cultivate a walk of composition for which 
they have thus evinced their disposition and their capacity. We 
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— 
would more particularly address the writer of the annexed ode, 
who, from his guarding the veil of privacy, we presume to be 
less accustomed to the public eye. If any suggestion of ours 
might aspire to influence his studies, we should invite him of- 
ten to devote his powers to similar compositions, since we 
could not readily name any mode by which poetical genius might 
render so solid and permanent service to the country as by che- 
rishing its national feelings, and sustaining the tone of its mar- 
tial enthusiasm. 

The offers which we have now made to engage the public 
attention to these objects, have been from their nature merely 
experimental. But their reception has been so cordial, and the 
advantages which may be promised from them appear so im- 
portant, that we shall be induced from time to time to repeat 
them, as subjects of general interest present themselves to the 
national feelings. 

Inthe meanwhile we shall no longer detain our readers from 
the two successful compositions, the authors of which will sig- 
nify to us in what form, and by what conveyance, the proposed 
premiums would be most acceptable. 

November 1, 1813. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OCEAN.—A NAVAL ODE. 


Aux hail, thou mightiest, monstrous Power! 
To whon, in this tempestuous hour, 
The Nations bow the knee! 
This hour, when Heaven’s right-arm hath hurled 
Its thunders round a warring world, 
O’er Christendom one bloody flag unfurled— 
We lift our eyes to Thee! 


Primeval Power! ere Order sprung, 
While yet o’er chaos darkness hung, 
Thou wert; and when, in onward time, 
The impious mortal stain’d by crime 
The image of his sire sublime;— 
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Then, great Avenger! didst.thou rise, ,, 
And swelling to the darken’d skies, 
Each of thy waves commission’d then 


Whelm/’d in the worthless race of men! 


Ocran-=that venerable name 

What tongue unfaltering shall proclaim? 
Here, as upon my native plain 
That borders on thy wide domain, 
I stand, and strive one glimpse to gain 
Of half thy worth, but strive in vain. 
Power—to whose hundred hands is given 
To toss their foam against the face of heaven, 
And ere insulted heaven its wrath can show, 
Retreat in safety to th’ abyss below. 
Extent—whose untold regions lie 
Where man nor angel e’er could pry, 

, Who mantlest round this mighty globe, 
As in one vast, cerulean robe. 
And wealth—whose many massive heaps 
Lie piled within thy cavern-deeps, 
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Where new Peruvias unfold 


Their copious veins of liquid gold, : 
And other Indias rise, te spread a 
Of rival gems, thy sparkling bed. = 
P Yet, grand and awful as thou art, | 
’ °Tis ours, with no foreboding heart, i 
Tocount thy glories o’er;— :. 
Descendents from that western wild, . 
Aa Of Heaven the latest, loveliest child, x 
£ Who, safe in thy protection, smil’d; 4 
ty Blooming so long from ail intrusion free, 
i And known to none but Heaven and Thee. 
itl Till He, thy chosen chieftain, came, 
i Genoa’s boast, Iberia’s shame; : 
(Blest, had he never ceas’d o’er thee to roam, 4 
Nor found disgrace, and chains, and death at home.) A 


He woo’d an? won the peerless dame, 
And gave to her his honour’d name. 
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E’er since that hour, their children, we; 


In weal or wo thy aid can see.— 

In war, thy guarding waters rose, 

A fence between us and our foes. 

In peace, thy stars have been our guides,» 
Our coursers swift, thy foaming tides, 
And safe have been our billowy rides, 

As when some white-wing’d seraph glides 


To haven of repose! 


Far to that execrated shore, 
Where ancient Carthage tower’d of yore, 
*T was thy supporting arms that bore 
’Gainst Punic perfidy, the band, 
Who well aveng’d our injured land; 
And drove the crescent, bath’d in blood, 
To hide its blushes in the flood. 
But when no effort could withstand 
The wily Turk’s ensnaring hand, 
Snatch’d for themselves the lighted brand, 
And mounting in a shroud of flame, 
Died to the world—to live in fame! 


And now—though in the recent year 
That compass’d our “ diurnal sphere,” 
Defeat, disgrace, and want, and fear, 
Wherever else we look, appear; 

Yet, when to Thee we turn our eyes, 
Some stars amid the storms arise. 

Lo! twice within that little year, 
Behokl yon trophied barque appear, 
Whose Eagle, in the wat’ry field, 
Twice bade the British Lion yield! 
Whose noble mast yet stands to tell 
Its native oaks, IT NEVER FELL! 

And bids Defiance’ loudest blast 
Challenge the world to mate that mast, 
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For service shar’d—for duty done— 
For danger dar’d—for vict’ry won!* 








Ere, echoing round our gladden’d shore, 
The peal of triymph scarce was o’er, 






Thou bad’st thy winds to bear again, 
O’er all its hills the lofty strain; 

To tell them that another sail, 

Mid dark October’s stormy gale, 

In direst, deadliest shock, could close 
With hearts as brave as Britain knows, 
ie And in that shock prevail! 


























“fi We crowd not on the shudd’ring sight 
ain The horrors of that awful fight: 

Not ours to count the cruel scars, 

And groans, and wounds of ocean-wars. 
Let others note how, side by side, 

The virtuous and the valiant died: 
Where gun ’gainst gun, encount’ring, lay 
So near, they cross’d each other’s way! 
And from the suff’ring and the slain, 
The life-stream mingled with the main! 
Till Conquest grasp’d his laurel’d crown, 5 
Less as a symbol oi renown, 1} 
Than to conceal from sight, from thought, 
vi Proofs of the price at which ’twas bought! ‘ 





Thou, Ocean, thou, the seaman’s sire! he 
Witness for us, while deeds like these 
rh Approv’d our prowess to our foes, 
ri Did they not, ’mid ourselves, inspire 
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* It is scarcely necessary to state, that this alludes to the two eonquesis 
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achieved by the *¢ Constitution” over the Guerriere and Java—the first uncer the 
bi immediate command of captain Hull; the second, under that of commodore Bain- 


bridge. It has been asserted, that no vessel of equal force has been known, in 








i any service, to have acquired as much glory in as little time. 
+ ithe “ 
t The engagement between captain Jones, in the “ Wasp,” and the * Frolic,” 
in which the latter was captured, 
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In all, the emulous desire 

As well toact, as to admire? 
Witness, as well it may, 

That One could, unattended, roam 

To Albion’s very channel home, 


In vain, but bold assay;* 
And Qne could bid his cannon sound 
To St. Salvadore’s farthest ground, 
Till Andes might the shock rebound, 
Of challenging the fray!t 


And soon, with streamers waving nigh, 

On thy blue throne exalted high, 

We hail’d another naval son— 

Grac’d with the gift his arm had won; 

A rare and goodly gift, to greet 

A country, ever proud to meet 

The same chivalrous chief, who bore 

Rich tributes once from Barb’ry’s shore, 
As Allah’s sons can tell; 

But now a nobler trophy shows, 

Wrested from mightier, manlier foes, 
Who fought so long—so well.} 

Vict’ry was ours, and, conflict o’er, 

Found Mercy had been ours before; 

And Kindness, from election free, 

And frank, high-minded Courtesy. 

In losing Peace, we have not lost 

That gentle grace she prizes most. 

So may the goddess, when again 

She reascends her sacred fane— 

That fane, whose gates, alas! now clos’d, 

Have stood to force and fraud expos’d; 

Find still upon her altar’s urn 

Unquench’d its lambent lustre burn. 


* The cruise of commodore Rodgers. 


{ The challenge of captain Lawrence to the Bon Citoyen. 
+ The capture and safe couduct home, of the “* Macedonian,” by commodore 
Decatur. 
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Without is all the storm and din— 
The vestal fame yet lives within. 


Once more, upon thy list of fame, 
Ocean! inscribe another name. 
Surely we may not ask in vain 
For him, who ne’er can ask again! 
For him, most priz’d, yet pitied most, 
For LAWRENCE, honour’d—LAwWRENCE, lost! 
For him, who erst the fight maintain’d, 
And erst the conqu’ror’s chaplet gain’d, 
And better, nobler far, 
Who sprang where battle fiercest bled, 
Between the living and the dead, 
And stay’d the waste of war! 
For him, whose virtues were declar’d 
By enemies his sword had spar’d, 
What time his arm humanely dar’d 
The reeling captive to sustain, 
And snatch the sinking from the main. 
The life, in fight half lost before, 
Was now to peril risk’d once more; 
Till, aiding in the great emprize, 
His comrades sunk before his eyes. _ 
This, this, may Fame’s sublimest song 
In everlasting note prolong! 
O glorious end! O death of pride! 
The victors for the vanquish’d died!* 


But be the shouts of triumph o’er; 
Strike the high warbling harp no more: 
And let the minstrel’s measure know 
No tones, but tones of martial wo! 


* The extraordinary exertions of the officers and crew of the ** Hornet,”’ after 
their victory over the “* Peacock,” for the safety and comfort of their prisoners, 
must be fresh in the minds of every American, and we trust, of every Briton. 
For obvious reasons we have not noticed our naval actions exactly in the order in 
which they occurred;—and for reasons equally obvious, have avoided the intro- 
duction of any individual names, except of those departed commanders, to whom, 


alas! nothing but a name remains. 
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O’er the slow-undulating tide 
Let only mournful music glide, 
And but the solemn-sounding oar 
Awake the silence of the shore. 
Let Fancy to the tufted steep, 
For sad, sepulchral sights retire, 
Where wildly o’er the moaning deep 
The mermaids tear 
Their golden hair, 
And fling it on the funeral pyre 


Such sorrows, to the patriot dear, 
Befit a hero’s bloody bier; 
Such, Lawrence! to thy name be paid, 
All that can greet thy gallant shade. 
Oh thou, whose gen’rous arm could save 
Thy fellows from an early grave, 
What blessings had to him belong’d 
Who had a life like thine prolong’d? 
Long on the sadden’d mind shall stay 
The thought of that disastrous day, 
When, with thy few brave followers round, 
Thou dared’st dispute th’ unequal ground, 
Till sunk beneath thy mortal wound; 
Nor, then—in the recording line 
Ne’er be it said—to yield was thine: 
Till reeling sense and fainting life 
Withheld thee from the desp’rate strife; 
Ne’er was that bloody banner down, 
So lately starr’d with thy renown. 
Long as thy arm could wield a sword— 
Long as thy lips could breathe a word, 
Thy deeds, thy voice, this truth reveal’d— 
That Lawrence never knew to yield! 
Nought but the final Enemy 
Who conquers all—has conquer’d thee! 


Yet still, the tributary verse 


Must fiow lamenting round tiy hearse; 
VOL. II. 4B 
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For partial Heaven in thee combin’d 

The sternest with the softest mind. 

Seem’d that thou wert but lent, to show 

The rest of Ocean’s race below 

How all the charities might blend, 

Of father, brother, husband, friend: 

Till perfecting the patriot plan, 

The warrior mellow’d in the man! 

But, hark! E’en now what tidings swell? 

Last, but not least, they speed to tell 

Where Burroughs the invader spoil’d, 

His arms, his arts, o’erpower’d and foil’d, 
But in the struggle fell! 

Then be it so! Anend so great, 

No sighs but sighs of Envy wait! 

What could a Roman triumph more, 

Than pass’d his closing eye before? 

With falt’ring hand and bosom gor’d, 

*T was his to grasp a conq’ror’s sword, 

Like gallant Wolfe, well “ satisfied,” 

In that he conquer’d, and he died! 


Ocean! when storms of conflict o’er, 
Shall desolate our coasts no more; 
But that firm race of thine shall come 
To dignify a peaceful home-—— 
O grant that race to prove them, then, 
Better as weil as braver men; 
Wise to forbear, in civil life, 
As bold to dare in hostile strife. 
For angel-eyes, that turn afar 
Abhorrent from the scenes of war, 
Have yet beheld, with tears of joy, 
Virtues which war could not destroy: 
That, in the hot and tempting hour 
Of mad Success and lawless Power, 
When Av’rice, Pride, Revenge, contend 
For mastery in the 4uman-fend, 
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Could chain these furies to their den, 

And make the victors more than men! 

Nor solely to the chieftain free 

This might of magnanimity: 

Round many an humbler head it glowed— 
Through many a humbler heart it flowed; 
Those who, whate’er their leaders claim, 
Must fall, themselves, unknown to Fame: 
Theirs the toil without the praise— 

The conquest theirs—but not its bays. 


Then grant, great Ruler of the main! 

These virtues they may long retain; 

So shall thy waters ne’er be viewed 
Without a burst of gratitude. 

So, when War’s angry flame retires, 
And, ling’ring, on thy bed expires; 
These, tried and purified, shall rise, 
And, pheenix-like, ascend the skies. 


MORTUARY. 


DeparTeED this life, on the twelfth ultimo, in the fifty-third 
year of his age, Jounn CLEMENT STOCKER, esquire, whose death 
is sincerely lamented by his relatives and friends, and will, 
doubtless, be regretted by the community at large: for, in every 
relation of social life, he was exemplarily affectionate and at- 
tentive; in every public appointment he was eminently faithful 
and useful. He discharged, with unwearied assiduity, the du- 
ties attached to an alderman of the city, a director of the Penn- 
sylvania bank, and Pennsylvania insurance company, and of a 
vestryman of the episcopal churches of Christ church, St. Pe- 
ter’s, and St. James’s. 

The high degree of merit resulting from his liberal and ex- 
tensive patronage of the poor—his firm, zealous, and _undevia- 
ting patriotism—his unimpeached and incorruptible integrity, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
















For partial Heaven in thee combin’d 

The sternest with the softest mind. 

Seem’d that thou wert but lent, to show 

The rest of Ocean’s race below 

How all the charities might blend, 

Of father, brother, husband, friend: 

Till perfecting the patriot plan, 

The warrior mellow’d in the man! 

But, hark! E’en now what tidings swell? 

Last, but not least, they speed to tell 

Where Burroughs the invader spoil’d, 

His arms, his arts, o’erpower’d and foil’d, 
But in the struggle fell! 

Then be it so! Anend so great, 

No sighs but sighs of Envy wait! 

What could a Roman triumph more, 

Than pass’d his closing eye before? 

With falt’ring hand and bosom gor’d, 

*T was his to grasp a conq’ror’s sword, 

Like gallant Wolfe, well ‘ satisfied,” 

In that he conquer’d, and he died! 


Ocean! when storms of conflict o’er, 
Shall desolate our coasts no more; 
But that firm race of thine shall come 
To dignify a peaceful home-— 
O grant that race to prove them, then, 
Better as weil as braver men; 
Wise to forbear, in civil life, 
As bold to dare in hostile strife. 
For angel-eyes, that turn afar 
Abhorrent from the scenes of war, 
Have yet beheld, with tears of joy, 
Virtues which war could not destroy: 
That, in the hot and tempting hour 
Of mad Success and lawless Power, 
When Av’rice, Pride, Revenge, contend 
For mastery In the Auman-fiend, 
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MORTUARY. 








Could chain these furies to their den, 

And make the victors more than men! 

Nor solely to the chieftain free 

This might of magnanimity: 

Round many an humbler head it glowed— 
Through many a humbler heart it flowed; 
Those who, whate’er their leaders claim, 
Must fall, themselves, unknown to Fame: 
Theirs the toil without the praise— 

The conquest theirs—but not its bays. 


Then grant, great Ruler of the main! 

These virtues they may long retain; 

So shall thy waters ne’er be viewed 
Without a burst of gratitude. 

So, when War’s angry flame retires, 
And, ling’ring, on thy bed expires; 
These, tried and purified, shall rise, 
And, phoenix-like, ascend the skies. 


MORTUARY. 


DeparRTED this life, on the twelfth ultimo, in the fifty-third 
year of his age, Joun CLEMENT STOCKER, esquire, whose death 
is sincerely lamented by his relatives and friends, and will, 
doubtless, be regretted by the community at large: for, in every 
relation of social life, he was exemplarily affectionate and at- 
tentive; in every public appointment he was eminently faithful 
and useful. He discharged, with unwearied assiduity, the du- 
ties attached to an alderman of the city, a director of the Penn- 
sylvania bank, and Pennsylvania insurance company, and of a 
vestryman of the episcopal churches of Christ church, St. Pe- 
ter’s, and St. James’s. 

The high degree of merit resulting from his liberal and ex- 
tensive patronage of the poor—his firm, zealous, and _undevia- 
ting patriotism—his unimpeached and incorruptible integrity, 


MORTUARY. 








will long embalm his memory in the hearts of his surviving as- 
sociates and fellow citizens. 

The friend who offers this record of his virtue has long been 
intimately acquainted with his character, and as long experien- 


ced his kindness. 


“When such friends part, ’tis the survivor dies.” 
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When Freedom 


first the triumph sung, 


That crush 
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1. 
WHEN Freedom first the triumph sung, 
That crush’d the pomp of Freedom’s foes, 
The Harps of Heav’n responsive rung, 
As thus the choral numbers rose : 
Rise, Columbia! brave and free! 
Thy thunder, when in battle parl’d, 


Shall rule the billow- v* t¥y °«, 
And *2 defiance to the world. 


2. 
Supremel blest by F'ate’s decree, 
muy hardy tars, in battle brave, 


Sh-ll plume thy wings, and keep thee free, 
As is the motion of thy wave: 
Rise, Columbia! brave and free! 
Thy thunder, when in battle hurl’d, 
Shall rule the billows of the sea, 
And bid defiance to the world. 
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Encireled with a flood of ight, 

Thy Eagle shall supremely ri 
Lead thee to victory in fight, 

And bear thy glory to the 
Rise, Columbia! brave 
Thy thander, when 
Shall rule the billows of t 
And bid defiance tc 





2, And bid de - fi-ance to the world, And bid de - fi ~ ance 
























































3. 


The Stars that in thy Banner shine, 
i Shall rain destruction on thy foes, 
Yet light the brave of ev’ry elime, 
To kindred friendship an@ repose : 
Rise, Columbia! brave and free ! 
Thy thunder, when in battle hurl’d, 
| Shall rule the billows of the sea, 











And bid defiance to the world. 


4 
The storms that on thy surges rock, 
Around thy Flag shall idly sweep, 
Proof to the tempest’s fiercest shock, 
Its Stripes shall awe the vassal deep : 
Rise, Columbia! brave and free ! 
Thy thunder, when in battle hurl’d, 
Shall rule the billows of the sea, 
And bid defiance to the world. 
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| supremely rise. 
yin fight, 
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Dark where the torrents flow, And the rude tempests 
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OF GLORY. 


[IN C. HOLLAND, 


RLESTON, S. C. 





Senior, Organist of St. Michaels Church. 
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God on the Wives. 
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HAIL to the Heroes whose triumphs have brighten’d ‘7 
The darkness which shrouded Amenrca’s name ; 
Long snali theie valor in battle that lighten’d, 7 


Live in the brilliant eseutcheons of fame : 


Dark where the torrents flow, 





And the rude tempests biow, 

The story clad Spirit of Albion raves ; | I 
iuung shall she mourn the day, | 
Wien, in the vengeful tray, 

Liberty walk’d like a God on the waves. 

é . 2. mee ' 

The ocean, ye chiefs, (the region of glery, 

Where Fortune has destin’d Columbia to reign,) 

Glesms with the halo and lustre of story, i 

That curl round the wave as the scene of her fame: 
There, on its raging tide, 








Shall her proud Navy ride, 
The bulwark of freedom, protected by Heav’n; ™ 

There sha!] her haughty foe, 

Bow to her prowess low, 
There shall renown to her heroes be giv’n, : f 
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peful fray, Liberty walk’d like a God on the waves: 
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De 
j The Pillar of Glory, the sea that enlightens, 
Shall last till Eternity rocks on its base, ‘ 
The splendor of Fame its waters that briyhtens, 
Shall light the footsteps of T'me in his race: 


Wide o’er the stormy deep, 
Where the rude surges sweep, 
Its lustre shall circle the brows of the brave ; 
Honor shall give it light, 
Triumph sha!l keep it bright, 
sdsong asin battle we meet on the wave. 
aan | 4. 
“ore y the storm of contemtion her hard 
Tb ease of ce ears kt ease’ 2 
umil. orld, 
Unfurl’d our Standard beats proud in the air: 
Wild glares the Eagle’s eye, 
Swift as he cute the sky, 
Marking the wake where our heroes ad vance ; 
Compass’d with rays of light, 


Hovers he o’er the highs; 


Alb? t# bsartless—and stoops to his glance, 
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